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The Acoustics of the Italian Opera House 
and the Wagner Theatre Compared” 


BY HOPE BAGENAL [4.] hay ® 


Y | NHE Italian Opera House and the Wagner 
Theatre are quite different musical instruments, 
each the result of instinctive acoustic design for 

a purpose. From the Italian type and its acoustics 

have come the common commercial theatre. The 

Wagner Theatre has a special character, and the failure 

to understand this has caused trouble in the past and 

may do so in the future. 

The Italian theatre began as a development of the 
palace great hall as used for masques, modified by 
imitation of the antique theatre. Aleotti’s theatre at 
Parma (1618) and a plan of Inigo Jones’ in the British 
Museum show the double origin. The floor was used 
for ballet ; steps often led down to it from the stage. 
In Inigo Jones’ plan the musicians had a side dais next 
the stage. As Italian opera spread over Europe so 
also the Italian theatre with its flat ceiling and musicians 
interposed between stage and audience. But the 
floor was still used for ballet in the eighteenth century 
as in the Bibienas’ theatre at Bayreuth (1748) where the 
dancers emerged from ballet doors under the trum- 

* Paper written for the International Conference of Archi- 
tects at Budapest, 1930, by whose permission it is published, 
copyright reserved. 


peters’ boxes to right and left of the orchestra. The 
ceiling was flat or slightly sloping upward. This was 
an important acoustic factor and was carefully pre- 
served in the eighteenth century even when a dome 
was painted upon it as in Adam’s Drury Lane design. 
It was in the nineteenth century that the dome began 
in theatre design all over Europe and serious trouble 
began with it. The key to the good acoustics of the 
Italian theatre of the eighteenth century is its short 
reverberation due to its tiers of draped Joges or boxes 
combined with its resonant wood walls. Owing to 
the /oges the auditorium superficies was highly 
absorbing and the theatre had a short reverberation 
even when it was of great size. But tone was not dead 
or dull because the construction was of wood and the 
walls were either of wood or of plaster on wood lath. 
The brightness of tone due to old resonant areas can 
be studied to-day in the Scala at Milan, at the Residenz 
Munich and at Covent Garden, London. (Covent 
Garden has a resonant area of about 9,000 sq. ft., 
and the walls can be felt vibrating 60 ft. from the 
stage.) Echoes were prevented by the rococo reliefs 
and by the curved profiles of the gallery fronts ; this 
anti-echo treatment was a true precaution necessary 
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BAYREUTH: WAGNER 'T'HEATRE 
Briikwald and Semper 


Architects : 


less for the speaking voice than for the proper render- 
ing of staccato passages. In England the apron stage 
or forestage survived at Covent Garden until 1808 ; 
this increased the value of the stage as a reflector and 
was useful for a singer who wished to deliver a crescendo 
downwards instead of outwards. The orchestra pit 
held from 15 to 30 players. Before Mozart this 
orchestra was an accompaniment only. The colora- 
tura of the singers and their vocal feats made them the 
chief source of sound. Mozart added German 
symphonic quality to the music and immediately the 
development of the orchestra is foreshadowed. But 
a Mozart opera is at its best with no more than 32 
instruments and can be heard performed thus at the 
Residenz Munich. ‘The conductor sits at the piano 
and plays the recitatives. In the Residenz Theatre the 
acoustics remain much as they were in the eighteenth 
century and the true effect can be studied. This 
effect is one of brightness of tone combined with 
rapidity of movement. In Mozart’s Don Giovanni 


the rapidity is extreme and assumes both the tripping 
Italian language and the shortest possible reverbera- 
tion for instruments. But both voices and instru- 
ments are equally important and should be heard 
together—therefore, the floor seats are not so good as 
the boxes ; because on the floor the orchestra is inter- 
posed and the stage floor is screened as a reflector 
As the orchestra increased in size during the nineteenth 
century this fault became more and more serious. ‘The 
stalls at the Scala Milan and at Covent Garden now have 
an orchestra of 100 or more interposed between them 
and the stage. ‘Thus, though expensive, they are the 
worst seats in the house. The critics go to the top 
tiers where singers and orchestra are heard together. 
When Handel performed his oratorios in the first Covent 
Garden theatre he neglected the orchestra pit and 
placed his choir in front on the apron stage with his 
orchestra behind round his organ which stood at the 
back of the stage (see Pugin and Rowlandson’s en- 


graving). Handel himself conducted from the organ. 
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The acoustics of Covent Garden caused the massive 
Handelian choral technique different from the delicate 
counterpoint of Bach made possible by the special 
acoustics of the Thomaskirche at Leipzig. 

The Italian theatre type was also useful for the 
speaking voice in plays 
absorption gave distinctness of speech even with a 
small audience. ‘That is to say the building type, 
though it has serious faults, is useful roughly for all 


because the considerable 
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the Latin crowd to see itself as part of the spe/ticolo 
was therefore not suitable. ‘These tendencies com. 
bined to bring about the Wagner Theatre form. The 
orchestra pit containing 130 instruments was sunk 
under the stage and the brass placed at the bottom, 
Orchestral tone is mixed and subdued and at Bayreuth 
the voices are well heard in combination with the 
great weight of instrumental tone instead of in com- 
petition with it. The seating was planned in a fan- 
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auditorium purposes. Also, owing to its height it 
has for its seating a restricted site area convenient in 
cities. But new buildings of this type constructed 
with domes, with uncarpeted galleries instead of 
draped /oges and lined with hard smooth modern 
plasters instead of wood will not give the same tone 
results and there are many failures on record. 
Wagner had considerable knowledge of the eigh- 
teenth century opera houses in Germany built on 
Italian lines. He had worked as conductor, or chorus 
master, at Wurzburg, Riga, Dresden. As his con- 
ception of orchestration broadened, as instruments 
increased in number, and as the brass grew ever 
louder, the ill effects of the Italian position with inter- 
posed orchestra became more and more apparent. 
At the same time Wagner’s conception of music drama 
as a communication to the individual soul rather than 
to an audience in a collective sense, influenced design. 
The old amphitheatre plan which has always enabled 


Briikwald and Semper 


shaped instead of a horse-shoe or semi-circle and there 
are no projecting galleries. ‘The ceiling is flat although 
painted to give a semblance of curvature. Unlike the 
Italian opera house seats are not upholstered and 
absorbents are only found in the boxes on the rear 
wall. ‘These boxes prevent return echoes but the 
absorbing area is not sufficient to reduce reverberation 
to the short period characteristic of the Italian theatre. 
And in fact the Wagner Theatre has by comparison a 
long reverberation, namely, 2°2 seconds as compared 
to Covent Garden 1°4 seconds, with a full audience in 
each case.* ‘These figures explain the dissatisfaction 
caused when the Wagner theatre is imitated as in 
Munich and Charlottenberg, and used not for Wagner 
opera but for the speaking voice or for Italian opera. 
With the longer reverberation a slower, fuller, musical 
effect is produced. ‘This figure 2°2 is nearer that of 

* These figures are from analyses by the author shortly to 
be published. 
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the . nomaskirche at Leipzig, namely, 2°5 seconds than 
that of Covent Garden. As might be expected, 
therciore, chorus singing in the Wagner Theatre is 
vel ne. In addition another artistic effect is given 
long reverberation, namely, a remoteness and a 

One does not look down obliquely upon a 

| of performers as in the Italian theatre but per- 

in the distance a drama. ‘This remoteness of 

H vas deliberately sought by Wagner and for 
the purpose he designed the double proscenium arches 
ith the interspace called by him the mysticher 
ud, Between these arches there extends a small 
apron or forestage not occupied by the singers and 
serving them as a useful reflector. The Wagner 
Theatre for its own purposes is excellent. Its defects are 
incidental. The interspace overhead between the 
two proscenium arches causes a disagreeable “ flutter ”’ 
from the high notes of the brass. A criticism of the 
design of the orchestra pit is that it is exceedingly 
dificult for the conductor to judge the strength of 
tone out in the auditorium over his head. It is 
remarkable that ‘Toscanini with his training at the 
Scala Milan was so well able to control tone in the 
Bayreuth orchestra pit at the 1930 Festival. ‘The 
criticisms made were probably entirely due to the 
difference of acoustic technique. ‘The lateral walls 
in the Bayreuth theatre are a device for converting a 
Semper theatre plan to the fan shape required by 
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Wagner ; they have little acoustic value serving only 
to increase by inter-reflection the small absorption of the 
side walls. The lack of carpets and upholstered seats 
causes an extreme length of reverberation when the 
theatre is used for rehearsals. ‘The Wagner theatre 
at Munich, known as the Prinz-Regent, is chiefly 
criticised when used not as an opera house but as 
a theatre. Considerably more absorption is required 
to compensate for the lack of galleries; and in this 
respect the German uncarpeted good for 
concert halls—are a mistake for theatres; a thick 
carpet is required, The Prinz-Regent ‘Theatre has 
not an upper gallery on the rear wall like the Bayreuth 
theatre and therefore there are reflections back to 
But for Wagner opera this theatre is also 
admirable and gives the same remoteness and unity 
and strength of choral tone. In Munich, good Mozart 
acoustics and good Wagner acoustics can be studied 
side by side. ‘The Residenz and the Prinz-Regent 
theatres are each a home for a different musical art. 
It is necessary for architects to appreciate the acoustic 
origins of music and preserve them, European music 
developed in church, opera house and concert hall, 
not in the laboratory or inthe open air. The standards 
of good tone are connected with traditional buildings 
and they must be preserved distinct from mechanical 
music with its separate standards and separate require- 


floors 


front seats. 


ments. 
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WHITEHALL. 


SURVEY OF LONDON, Vol. XIII: Sr. MARGARET, WEsT- 
MINSTER, Part I] : NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WHITEHALL. 
London Survey Committee and L.C.C. 40. Lond. 
1930. [Batsford.| {£2 12s. 6d. 

Reviewed by C. R. PEERS [F.]. 

The modest paper-bound volumes of the London 
Survey Committee, which appeared in the early years of 
this century, have for their latest successor this sumptuous 
work with its 280 pages and 118 plates, issued by the 
joint committee of the London County Council and the 
London Survey. ‘The business-like tomes of the Royal 
Commission on Historic Monuments, packed with con- 
densed information and liberally illustrated, show but 
soberly beside this civic magnificence, with its wide 


D 3 


margins and abundant historical references. And all to 
record the story of a plot of ground between Whitehall 
and the Embankment, from Horse Guards’ Avenue to 
Richmond Mews, containing part of the site of the King’s 
Palace of Whitehall. The story is taken back to the 
twelfth century, but we seem to touch reality with the sale 
in 1240 by Hubert de Burgh to Walter Archbishop of 
York of all his houses which he held of the Abbey of 
Westminster, and all his rents and possessions between 
the Abbey of Westminster and the City of London. So 
York Place came into being, the town house of the Arch- 
bishops of York, and so remained till 1529, when Wolsey 
surrendered it to the King. Wolsey, after his fashion, 
had enlarged and splendidly adorned his house during the 
15 years that he held it, and had there entertained his 
Sovereign with a magnificence which only served to 
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inspire Henry with a determination to become the owner 


of so attractive a possession. The d ulty arising from 
the fact that York Place was not Wols« but belonged 
to the See of York, called for the exercise of 





some legal 





ingenuity, but the law officers were not found wanting, 
and Wolsey was duly informed tl he could lawfully 
surrender his palace to the King. ‘ I charge your con- 
science,’’ said he, “‘ and discharg: mine Howbeit | 
pray vou, show his Majesty from me t I most humbly 
desire his Highness to call to his most gracious remem- 
brance, that there is both Heavs ind Hell Henry 
continued Wolsey’s schemes of building, and greatly en- 
larged his new palace, forsaking the old royal Palace of 


By 1536 he had made it great a house 
ce of Westminster, 


when the name 


Westminster. 
that it became officially the King’ 
and no longer York Place. It is not cl 


of Whitehall, long attached to a room in the old Palace, 
became current here, but from 1542 onwards it seems to 
be the normal designation. It does not appear that other 
"Tudor Sovereigns added much, but James I, not content 
with the wooden banqueting house—not to be confused 
with Wolsey’s Great Hall—built a new one in 1607. This 


ous building 
table feature of 


Lo ae fan 


being burnt in 1618 was replaced by the 

of Inigo Jones which is to-day the most 1 
modern Whitehall. To say that it was onl 
Palace is more than the 


part of a great 
evidence 
definitely 


scheme for a new 
warrants, but John Webb, Jones’s 
claims to have received commands from Charles I to 
However that may be, his 


* deputy, 


design a palace for Whitehall 
Majesty's ‘‘ unfortunate calamity ’’ changed all that, and 
Whitehall remained to the end a medley of buildings 
almost as lacking in unity as the private town houses that 





have grown up on its site in the last two centuries. At the 
time of the disastrous fire of 1698, which brought tts story 
virtually to an end, its most important new buildings 
were those added by Wren for James II, including the 
‘** Popish ”’ chapel whose altar-piece \ f vards given 
by Anne to Westminster Abbey and still survives in part 
at Burnham Church, Somerset. Wren prepared at least 
two designs for rebuilding the Palace, but in the event 
nothing was done and the ruins lay waste, | gradually 
cleared away to make room for private é To-day 
nothing of the old Whitehall remains | yf a vaulted 
cellar of Wolsey’s time and the Banqueting Hous 
Though these may long survive to 1 ll its earlier history, 


the scheme for a new block of Government offices now in 


contemplation mav within a few vears sweep away the 
evidences of the last two centuries—with the exception, it 
is to be hoped, of such admirable work as Pembrok« 


and to the three pl ases of the story 


q 14 | 
may be added a fourth, 


House contains 
episcopal, regal and aristocrati 
to signalise the triumph of bureaucracy 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AMPHION, OR THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dudley 
Harbron [F.]. 80. Lond. 1930. [D d Sons]. 6s. 


The author has welded a series of « ; into a sketch 


I the nine- 


for a history of architecture in Eng 2 
5 too closely 


teenth century. His style is lively, if sometit 
packed with suggestions to br 
he uses at times words so obscure as to 
the English language. He speaks, for example, of 


ease ;: further, 
seem to be new to 


all the 


eTraspea 
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ae 


while his descriptior 
booling through the 
a6 con} es 


kelter of a sordid civilization,” 
Queen Victoria and her Consort 
shires under ridiculous floral triumphal arches 
up a new and delightful picture. 

The human aspect of the century’s architectural output 
is that which interests Mr. Harbron the most kee: ly, 
and he succeeds in interesting the reader also in his own 


“ 


point of view. A wide variety of reading has enabled him 
to draw very living pictures of the phases which he 
describes. Such well-known 


Greville’s diaries and Cobbett’s Rural Rides are supple- 


books as Croker’s d 
kk 

mented by lesser known works, such as the memoirs of 

Richard Redgrave, and those pungent articles on the 

Gothic revival of the ‘60s, by J. T. Emmett—himself an 

architect—which have been unearthed from the Quarte;/\ 

Re view. 

When a dispassionate history of English architecture in 
the nineteenth century comes to be written—and it is 
unlikely that this will be done in the immediate futur: 
the historian will find in Amphion a thoughtful, as well 
amusing, statement of what a practising architect thoug] 


n 


_ 


of it all in the year 1930. 

The book is illustrated by outline pen sketches by the 
author, the most successful of which are, perhaps, those 
of Fonthill Abbey and the Leeds ‘Town Hall. 

S: BK 


DOVER PRIORY. 

Dover Priory. A History of the Priory of St. Mary th 
Virgin, and St. Martin of the New Work. By Charles 
Reginald Haines, M.A., F.S.A., with a Foreword bj 
G. G. Coulton, Litt.D.Camb., Hon.D.Litt.Durham, 
F.B.A. Cambridge at the University Press. 1930. 

Reviewed by HARRY SIRR [R.F.]. 

One of the seven chapters in this volume gives a 
detailed description of the Conventual buildings and their 
position as far as possible from study of documents and 
of buildings remaining ; but depending almost entirely on 
Dr. Plumptre’s investigations and measurements taken 
between 1845-7, supplemented by further measurements 
and suggestions of J. Tavenor Perry in 1871. A ground 
plan of the monastery founded on these and drawn by 
\Ir. E. Arden Minty elucidates the text ; as reduced to 
suit the size of a page the scale is about 266 feet to one 
inch, 

In the year 1870 the old monastic area and its surviving 
structures were leased to the promoters of the scheme for 
building a public school, now well known as Dover 
College, which was opened in 1871, though the Guest 
house was not acquired till 1879, when it was converted 
into a chapel and the east end subsequently thrown out 
with an apse. The Refectory and Gateway also were 
repaired. In the last few years the whole property has 
been made over to the College on condition that nothing 
out of keeping with the old buildings is set up and the 
buildings be used for education. Whatever remains are 
beneath, the soil can be no more dug for investigation. 
All above ground consists of the Gatehouse, Refectory, 
and what apparently was the Guest house, and some 
ruins and fragments of walling. ‘The plan gives the usual 
buildings and enclosures; five are queried and two art 


unidentified. A fine thirteenth century Barn was pulled 
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down in 1868 and the Ponds were drained. The greater 
part of the garth of the Cloisters, which were 110 fee} 
square, is now a gravelled playground. 

Set up for Augustinian Canons with an Abbot, some of 
the buildings were sufficiently advanced by 1136 for at least 
partial occupation ; the dedication took place in 1160, 
The Church was placed on the south of the conventual 
buildings, doubtless to give convenient access for lay-folk 
tothe nave. Apparently it must have been larger than any 
church in the county ; with the exception of Canterbury 
Cathedral and possibly Rochester—3o0o feet long and 
75 feet wide. The nave to the crossing was 150 feet long, 
and the bases of the central tower were 9 feet square. The 
pulpitum was placed to include two of the nine bays or 
compartments of the nave in the quire. The width of 
the nave and transepts was 35 feet. ‘Three more bays, 
totalling some 45 or 50 feet in length, extended eastward 
bevond the crossing, the easternmost bay forming an 
ambulatory. From the ambulatory the ends of the aisles 
were slightly extended eastwards as chapels with semi- 
circular apses flanking a square-ended Lady chapel of a 
length equal to three bays. The length of the transepts 
from the crossing was two bays, and each had two east 
chapels thrown out similar to those of the ambulatory. 


The history of the building operations would be of very 
great interest, telling the date of the square-ended Lady 
chapel, for instance, but material for this evidently is lack- 
ing. We learn, however, something of the building mate- 
rials. The walls, with Caen stone for dressings, were of 
rubble, principally flint, grouted with black gravel, chalk, 
and lime. Bethersden marble (similar to Purbeck) was 
used for angle shafts to the piers of nave, quire, and tran- 
septs, and the Refectory wall arcade. 

The interior of the Refectory looking east soon after it 
ceased to be used as a barn (cir. 1868), from a drawing by 
Tavenor Perry, is a welcome illustration of a very inter- 
esting structure 102 feet long, 27 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high to the plate of the open timber roof. The wall is 
plain surface up to 12 feet from the ground with a delight- 
ful semicircular headed arcade above continued round the 
hall and pierced for splayed windows on each side. There 
are reasons for supposing the entrance doorway was a 
handsome piece of work. A fresco* (now, alas ! nearly 
effaced) at the east end below the blind arcade, and said 
to be one of the earliest in the country, is shown as a 
frontispiece to the volume in a reproduction of a photo- 


The term ‘ fresco’ is used in the book. 
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graph taken about 1850. Thi Last Supper, 
extending along the 
border at the top showing inter] After 
200 years’ use of yuilding ; barn features had 
t i ossible to form 


entire len: of the wall with a 


f-circles. 


become obliterated, and it is well-nig] 


an opinion of the handling of fac 
and proportion are entirely satisfacto1 We can see 
given to e il figure slightly 
the right 


lrapery. The scale 
fitting prominence 
higher than the others, with 
hand raised in benediction, the othe 1olding up the 
chalice. ‘The long line of the table shows the top and the 
cloth hanging down over the side, and the outline of feet 
"} bi, we learn, are 
impressed in the plaster, each surrounded and its rays 
the | <ground is a blueish grey 


it is said is dimly seen benea 


divided by red lines ; 
and beards and other parts were apparently in red. Alto- 
gether it must have been an of work, and 
the disappearance Is a grie\ Besides the traces of 
this fresco are slight traces 1 rati on a side wall 
Enough has been noted interest chiefly 
of this one chapter of the bool 1 Six othe 
monograph gives the story of the Antecedents and Ances- 
try of the Priory ; its Foundation and its quarrels with 
Christ Church, Canterbury ; the History of the Site sub- 
Yissclut l of the Priory 

11 History of 


rth, and there 


i hapt rs the 


sequent to the I 
possessions taken at the tir 
the Priors ; the Life in the Pri 
is an Appendix of interesting and relevant matter. 
Besides those already mentione the illustrations include 
other valuable records : a plar th specially interesting 


supposed guest house (¢ century), with 
arcade and aisle on north side drawn by Plumptre 
1845), and a view reproduced fron photograph of 
exterior before conversion into the hool chapel ; 
reproduction of a photograpl 
before restoration. 

Owing nterbury, in 
the origina arte! Henr Ww convent 
was claimed who pre 
vailed, and 
became 

The autho: 
vears on the work, 
everything that 1s 
ments. he be k, 
thoroughly interes 

] 


poses little can hai 


NEW BI 
The Science St atten 
tion to the fact that nfo 1 t ect I the 
Suilding Research Station, Irsto1 Va |, is freely 


available to any me¢ il profession 


and suggest that architects would b ll advised, 
preparations of 
which they have had no pre experience, to apply to 
the director for any inform I n impart regarding 
their properties and applicati 


when 


considering the use of new ma 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
15 DECEMBER, 1930. 


OCTOBI 


INCORPORATING 


Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMIT‘ 


RECENT PURCHASES. 


(These Notes are published without prejudice to a furth 
more detailed criticism.) 


Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings, and phot phs 
presented to, or purchased by, the Library will be published 
periodically It is suggested that members who wis} be 
in close touch with the development of the Library should 

iake a point of retaining these lists for reference. 

The books are arranged in the list under the fol 
broad classification : 

ARCHITECTURAL esthetics 

details. 

ALLIED ARTS. ARCH-EOLOGY. 
Construction. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 
"TOPOGRAPHY ‘TOWN PLANNING. 

NIANUSCRIPTS. 

DRAWINGS. 

Books presented by Publisher marked 

Books purchased marked 

ks of which one copy at least ts in the Loan I 
ed with an asterisk 

BritisH ArcHITECT. By A. Swan. Second Edit 
1750. Presented by Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [/ 
sions. By Le Corpuster. La. 80. Paris [1930 
Crés et Cie.] ds. 


design—history—building 
BUILDING Mlat 
DRAUGHTSMA 


[his book, ‘“‘ avec un prologue américain, un cor: 
silien suivi d’une température parisienne et d’unc 
re moscovite,” 1s in the main a series of lectures 
y Corbusier at Buenos Ayres. It is illustrated by reproductions 
the diagrams in charcoal or sometimes in coloured chall 
made by him during the lectures on sheets of drawing pa 
pinned up on the wall—so no wonder they are rough, 
t are vivid, and from them and from the short, stacca 
; one catches something of the impetuous persor 
nan. One of the lectures he ends: ‘* You see, ladies 
gentlemen, what modern technical methods bring us t 
ou not think that my charcoal, my coloured chalks produ 
ellous poetry die 
lectures reconstruct, shortly and forcibly, the aut! 
Those who do not |} 


the lyric of to-day ? 
yns as set out in his books 
lectures an interesting introductior 

admire will find many quotable sentences 
r those who have always distrusted him there will be g 


will tind the 
| 
njoyment over his dogmatic utterances—like that on tl 
‘We have done a philanthropic piece of 
say the founders—profound error—pure illusion—they ha 


posed martyrdom on the worker and his wiie their 
} 


rden City 


garden, extra domestic forced labour, very serious for the 


body that it deforms ; 
forced labour of gardening. 


movements in gardening are 
Wearing out the 
bringiny illusion and rheumatism... .”’ Bc. 


By N. C. Curtis. Reprint, 


movement 


* ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 
1926. 

CONCOURS D'ARCHITECTURE. Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 192 
Portfo. 40. Paris [1930]. 17s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAI 
By G. Mack and T. Gipson. 40. New York, 
[Wm. Helburn.] £3 ros. 

PALACE OF MINOs AT KNossos. StR ARTHUR Evans. Vol 
Sm. 40. Lond. 1930. [Macmillan.] £5 5s. 
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. Antiquities. Vol. I, first ed. (Society of Dilettanti.) 

. Lond. 1769. Presented by Mr. Basil Oliver [F.] 

Tue \IEDLEVAL SCENE. By G.G.CoUuLTON. Sm. 80. Camb., 

330. [Camb. U.P.] 5s. P. 

is a well-balanced and unsentimental account of life 
ought in the Middle Ages, written by a leading authority 

sed on a series of wireless talks that he delivered in 1920. 

It is designed to give the uninformed reader a general view of 

val times, and will help the architect to fill in back- 

I d to the buildings of the Middle Ages. 

lhe chapters deal with such subjects as the organisation of 
th illage, ** Chivalry,” “* Monasticism,’’ ‘“‘ The Church and 
the Economic World,” and ‘‘ Popular Religion,’ but, regret- 
tably, the buildings in which the people lived and worshipped 
are not described, although there is one diagram of a typical 
ttage of the thirteenth century, based on a contemporary 
specification, 

The book contains 164 pages, has 16 illustrations, and is 

attractively printed. G. Bt. 

*FRAGMENTS D’ARCHITECTURE DU MOYEN AGE ET DE LA REN- 
\ISSANCE. [Académie de France a Rome.] Vol ii. 
Portfo. fo. Paris [1925]. £1 17s. 6d. r. 

*EpIFICES DE ROME MopeRNE. By LetarourLiy. [Reprint.] 
Vols 5-6 in one. Sm. fo. Lond. [1930]. [Tiranti.] 
15S. P. (2) 

L.A PATRIARCALE BasILicA VATICANA. By A. VALENTINI. 
2 vols. 1845-55. Presented by Mr. W. E. Vernon 
Crompton [F.]. 

THE SaFETY OF St. PauL’s. By CANON S. A. ALEXANDER. 
2nd ed. 12mo. Lond. 1930. [John Murray.] 2s. 6d. R. 

RoyaL ScottisH War MeEmMorIAL. Special number of 
Architecture [London], 1927. By W. Davipson. With 
33 photographs. Presented by the Author [F.]. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By O. ReaGan. Part 7. Portfo. New York [1930.] 
[Architectural Book Publishing Co.] £1 15s. r. 

MopERN ARCHITECTURE. Hitchcock. £1 §s. r: 

BATIMENTS : CrvILs, INDUSTRIELS, COMMERCIAUX. Vol. ii. 
By R. Poutatn. [BibliothSque de l’architecte moderne. ] 
Portfo. sm. fo. Paris [1930.] [Vincent Freal.] £1. P. 

NOTTINGHAM: NEW EXCHANGE BUILDINGS AND COUNCIL 
House. Review by F. GRANGER. Sm. 40. Nott. [1930.] 
Presented by the City Council. 

THE SKYSCRAPER. A study in the economic height of modern 
office buildings. By W. C. CLark and J. L. KINnGsTon. 
[American Institute of Steel Construction.] 80. New 
York. [1930.] Presented by Mr. J. L. Kingston. 

AmeRICAN ArrRPoRT DesiGns. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company. 40. New York [1930.] [Taylor, Rogers 
and Bliss.] 15s. r. 

KRANKENHAUSBAU IN NEUER ZEIT. By H. SCHMIEDEN. 
40. Kirchhair n.-l. [1930.] [Briicke-Verlag Kurt. 
Schmersow.] {1 18s. Yr. 

Dancincs, Cares, RESTAURANT Bars. 40. Paris [1930.] 
[Chas. Moreau.] 17s. 6d. P. 

*\IODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS. By P. Morton SHAND. 








Sm. 40. Lond. 1930. [Batsford.] 15s. R. and P. (2) 
*MODERN SCHOOL BurLpINGs. By Sir Fettx CLay. 3rd. ed. 
La. 80. Lond. 1929. [Batsford.] £1 5s. P. 


OL_b WATERMILLS AND WINDMILts. By R. ‘THURSTON 
Hopkins. La. 80. Lond. [1930.] [Philip Allan.] 16s. 
P 


There are few pieces of old-fashioned machinery quite 
so fascinating as the windmill, and yet, until the last few years, 
very little notice has been taken of them, and their disappear- 
ance proceeded rapidly. Suddenly people began to notice 
them, or to notice that for the most part they were no longer 
there ; and finally the S.P.A.B. started in, to catalogue those 
that remain, to save some even, and to focus and enlarge the 
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growing interest. I think it is no detraction to this book to 
say that it probably could not have been written but for the 
files of the S.P.A.B., for many very different sources are drawn 
upon. The Society becomes a most admirable clearing house. 
For all that the book is no text-book—it is delightfully un- 
methodical; technical diagram is mingled with anecdote ; 
the conversations of millers are faithfully recorded—old stories 
of smuggling days, of anti-machinery riots which burnt 
the new sawmills in London, chats on the old windmills of 
London, detailed entries about Ringstead Mill, suggestions 
on domesticating the windmill, are mingled with notes on 
forge mills in Sussex and water mills in Kent. There are 
many illustrations from photographs and prints and sketches, 
interspersed with tags of poetry. Altogether it is a very read- 
able book on a fascinating subject, and would be a delightful 
Christmas present. H.C. i. 




















ArT NONSENSE, AND OTHER Essays. By Eric GILL. 80. 
Lond. 1929. [Cassell.] 21s. Pe 

EXAMINATION IN ART. Board of Education. 1930. 1s. 6d 
Presented by the Board. 

EXAMPLES OF ORNAMENTAL SCULPTURE. By L. VULLIAMY 
{[182-.] Presented by Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [F-.]. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ScuLPToRS. By S. Casson. La. 80. 
Oxford, 1930. [O.U.P.] 9s. E. 

CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WoopwoRrK. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Vol. II. Late Tudor and early 
Stuart. Sm. 40. Lond. 1930. 2s. 6d. R. 

STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS IN THE CHURCHES OF SURREY. 
By A. V. Peatiinc. [Surrey Archeological Society.] 
80. Guildford, 1930. Presented by the Society. 

WALKER’S QUARTERLY. [Monographs on artists.] Nos. 1-32, 
incomplete. 1920-30. Presented by Walker’s Galleries 
Ltd. 

PERSONALITIES IN AMERICAN ART. By W. FRANCKLYN Paris. 
Sm. 80. New York, 1930. [Architectural Forum.] 

* ARCHEOLOGY OF ROMAN Britain. By R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
La. 80. Lond., 1930. [Methuen.] 16s. P: ta) 

W. H. Sr. JoHN Hope. Bibliography of the Published Writ- 
ings of. Sm. 40. Leeds, 1929. [John Whitehead.] 
Presented by Lady Hope. 

SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Dept. oF. Building 
Research Bulletins. No. 7. Hot Cement. No. 8: 
Ultra-Violet Window Glazing. [H.M. Stationery Office.] 



























4d. each. R. 
*BurLpers’ MATERIALS. By R. F. B. GRuNpy. 80. Lond., 
1930. [Longmans, Green.] 5s. R. and P. (2) 





SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Dept. oF. Forest 
Products Research: Bulletins. No. 7 Home Grown 
Timbers: Elm. 3s. 6d. [H.M. Stationery Office.] R. 

*SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Dept. oF. Steel 
Structures Research. Report of a Conference. Sm. 
40. Lond. 1930. [H.M. Stationery Office.] | 1s. R. 

*THE HONEYWOOD SETTLEMENT. By H. B. CRESWELL. Sm. 
80. Lond. 1930. [Architectural Press.] 7s. 6d. 

R. and P. (2) 

*POWERS OF THE ARCHITECT. By W. T. CRESWELL. 8o. 
Lond. [1930.] P. (extra) 

*CONTRACTS AND OTHER BuILDING MAtTTERsS. By 
W. E. Watson. 80. Lond. 1930. [Butterworth.] 7s. 6d. 

R. and P. (2) 

PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION. By E. I. Freese. Sm. fo. New 
York, 1930. [Pencil Points.] 7s. 6d. r. 

NEW PERSPECTIVE FOR THE ARCHITECT. By A. Reile. Trans. 
from German. Sm. fo. [Los Angeles, 1930.]  [Priv. 
prin.] £1 8s. Ps 

JoneutL. [Studies of Children.] By OLiver HILL. 40. 
Lond., 1930. [Philip Allan.] 1 Is. i. 

(To be continued) 
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PRESENTATION TO Mr. STANLEY HALL [F.]. With thankfulness, then, and affection the Members 
, : ' , ee Council greet Edwin Stanley Hall, and wish him heal: 
At a dinner of the Council held at the Burlington Hotel length of vears that he may watch the Central Towe: 
on 15 December, Mr. Stanley all was given by Sir behind the scaffolding which he has reared. 
Banister Fletcher, on behalf of past and present members 
of the Council, an illuminated vellum testimonial as a Mr. Stanley Hall, in thanking the Council, sai 
recognition of the value of his vices to the Institute charmed and surprised he had been at all the kind 
in planning the Development 5 ind carrying it toa said about him. He felt like a corpse resurrected 1 
successful issue, and as a personal timony of gratitude to hear his funeral oration, and compared himself t 
and affection from all those who had worked with him Prodigal Son returning to find the fatted calf slai 
on the Council in this worl him, when others who had been working continual] 
Sir Banister, in making the pt tation, referred to ably for the same cause were unrecognised. 
the skilled and faithful sery which Stanley Hall gave The Secretary, he felt, might well be compared t 
so freely to the Institute and reminded his hearers of the elder brother who saw the calf he had bred and fat 
work which Stanley Hall’s father had given in the past, slain to feast the prodigal. It was the Secretary 
a tradition which had beet maintained, Sir Banister first made clear the necessity for the Development Sc 
having read the words the testimonial, proposed a and did the greater part of the work involved, whil 
toast of Stanley Hall’s health, which \ drunk with Stanley Hall, had done little more than cross t’s and di 
many expressions of cordial nd goodwil \Ir. Stanley Hall then laid emphasis on the nec 
The testimonial, beautifull vritt 11S 1\ of not letting our weight of numbers be a drag on pro 
West, was worded as follow and finally proposed the health and future pros} 
The Members of the Council wish to } n record thei of the Institute. 
eratitude to Edwin Stanley Hall onot Secretary, 1925 Mr. Percy Thomas, Mr. Chalton Bradshaw and NI] 
1928, Vice-President, 1928-1930, for his « ided thought Harry Barnes each gave brief testimony of the affe: 
in planning the Dev in which Stanley Hall was held by all who knew 
and conciliatory work in bringing it to ee and the quality of his work on the Development Sc} 
Inheriting from his father the its of fot ; 
ciliation, he has followed his father’s ( ting ; 
sifts to the wellbeing of the R.L.I Mr. RUDOLF DIRCKS 
If the Institute may be likens 
work of the brains and hands 
growth is. spre: over mat! ¢ ther nay | 11d ; ; : 3 : 
rulv that Edwin Stank i} ; and bui | him on his retirement. He will reply personally at 
| Towe1 earliest opportunity. 


scaffolding for the Central 


unweariea 


Obituaries 


THOMAS ROSS, LI A. (Scot.). his position was recognised by Edinburgh University, 
; who gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris 
Dr. Thomas Ross, the doy Scottish architects, causa, and in 1918 he was made an Honorary Academician 
who died in Edinburgh on 11 Decet ber Was « hiefly dis ot the Roval Scottish Academy. 
tinguished for his work as an arcl logist and author, By his death Edinburgh has lost a notable citizen and a 
with a scholarly and wide ki leds f the architecture distinguished and scholarly architect. 
of his country. His chi | whi were written in . 
Yavid ACN | | ‘ iTé ra é Cast ated 
volumes, W. S. WALKER [F.] 
three 


collaboration with | 
and Dome Stic Irchiie fre 
ind The Ecclesiastical Ai The death of Major William Snowball Walker, I 3 

: ; he death of ajor illiam Snowba alker, F.R.I.B.A.. 
volumes These have provec ae a spiration aes occurred on 15 November, 1930, at his residence, \Iilesden,’ 
almost all subsequent research and still hold their own Newland Park, Hull, at the age of 68 vears. 
as authoritative works. ‘The rchitectural practice of Major Walker was Senior Partner in the firm of W. 5 
Dr. Ross included restorations of Stirlit Church and Walker, Son and Field, architects and surveyors, of Lowgat 

Hull, and was Diocesan Survevor for the East Riding ot 

Yorkshire. He had a lengthy Territorial career, and was 
a long time in the Artists Rifles, and for twenty years in tl 
Green Howards. In the war he commanded a detachment of 
the two Volunteer battalions on coast duty. 


Kinross House. 

Thomas Ross was born in 1839, at rol, in Perthshire, 
where he was educated in the parish school, having 
drawing lessons from a travelling maste1 He began his 
architectural training 1n Glasg cae ed until Major Walker was one of the best known architects in tl 
1862, when he became assista 1 MacGibbon, city, having carried out several of the principal buildings 
who subsequently took him into p1 I ind with whom Hull and District, and the restoration work to the well-known 
much of his archeological re ‘ch was made. In 1910 Parish Church at Hull, and churches in the East Riding. 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF BUILDING 


Public Control of Building 


lowing Notes on the Model Bye-laws were omitted by Mr. Shelley from the paper read to the Institute on 17 November 


to the exigencies of time. 


veral lectures would be needed, to cover all points 
h might be raised. I will do what I can, but you 
lo better to get the model bye-laws for yourselves 

r plain, from H.M, Stationery Office, or 15s. in 
ssrs. Charles Knight’s annotated edition. This, 
_ is two years old and so no longer completely in 
ement with the model clauses—the inevitable 
Itv paid by a firm enterprising enough to publish a 
k embodying documents which we reissue more 


n than can they. But I believe they contemplate 


y to the divergencies of our new text from theirs, 


while the editorial notes by Mr. Frank, the City 
Engineer of Liverpool, and newly-appointed Engineer 
to the London County Council, have abiding value 

Clause 1, definitions, will not greatly interest you, 
although, in passing, I suggest that it is always wise 
when considering substantive clauses in a series of 
bve-laws to look at the definitions first. Good drafts- 
manship requires that definitions shall be kept as few 
as possible, so as to avoid giving artificial meanings to 
words which otherwise would be understood in an 
ordinary sense, but the Statute Book contains innumer- 
able Acts where this rule is violated and, if the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman is unable always to avoid artificial 
definitions, it is hardly to be expected that local 
authorities’ draftsmen will be more successful. You 
should, therefore, despite our ettorts to keep definitions 
as few as possible, and as simple, begin always by 
looking at this clause. 

The next group of clauses, under the heading of 
‘ exemptions,” is important. Some of the clauses in 
the group are so important that I shall reserve them 
for detailed treatment later. But here again you will 
find it always wise to look at 
studving the main clauses of the bye-laws. 
two of the exemptions, for example, that in favour of 
buildings belonging to His Majesty and that in favour 
of buildings used for certain public purposes, merely 
If we began 


the exemptions before 
One or 


repeat the common law of England. 
afresh with the drafting of model bye-laws we should 
probably omit these exemptions which are superfluous 
because they overlap the ordinary law, but they were 
inserted many years ago when the scope of the 
ordinary law was not as clear as it is now and it might 
be misleading if they were suddenly omitted. In the 
same clause you will find partial exemptions for 
domestic garages (very important this, to the English 
motor trade), And, by the way, do not fall into the 
common error of supposing that a garage merely 


The Discussion on Mr. Shelley’s paper was published in the JourRNAL for 6 


December, 


because you do not wish to comply with the later, 
detailed, bye-laws, should be called a ‘ temporary 
building.” This is to deliver yourself bound and 
gagged into the hands of the local authority. Rely 
upon this bye-law). Then we have exemptions for 
industrial buildings which are not continuously 
occupied : these encourage trade, and also the spread- 
ing out of buildings; where upon a factory site 
buildings can be isolated enough to prevent their being 
an injury to neighbours they can not advantageously be 
brought under detailed control. These exemptions 
are of substantial public benefit, and are one refutation 
of the statement with which I shall deal more fully 
later, that no building can be started unless its plans 
have been approved. You will find in Clause 3 a 
further exemption for certain buildings for commercial 
use which are sufficiently isolated and sufficiently 
protected to avoid danger to their neighbours. , 

Clauses 4 and 5 are the ones to which I shall return, 
and I pass now to the bye-laws under the heading 
‘ with respect to the level, width, and construction of 
new streets and the provisions for the sewerage thereof.” 
This heading and all those which follow are statutory, 
that is to say, it is a quotation from the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which the bye-laws are made, and the first 
thing to appreciate about a bye-law is that it cannot 
lawfully be enacted or enforced unless it can be brought 
under one of these statutory headings. 

In connexion with the bye-laws as to streets I have 
to refer to the Public Health Act, 1925. This, amongst 
other provisions, enacts that a Local Authority which 
has made bye-laws with respect to the width of new 
streets may without compensation demand 20 feet 
more than the width required by its bye-laws where a. 
new street is to be a main thoroughfare, and as much 
more as it pleases on paying compensation, I am 
sometimes surprised that this enactment, worked in 
conjunction with the ordinary bye-laws, has not roused 
more protest than it has, but so far as can be judged on 
the experience of the past five vears it is working 
satisfactorily. Under another important section in 
this Act a person who builds beside an existing highway 
can be required to widen it for the length of his own 
frontage to the extent which would have been obliga- 
tory on his laying out a new street. This stopped a 
gap in the previous law, under which a man who in 
fact threw land into the highway was worse off than 
one who merely took advantage of the highway. In 
connexion with the width of streets it is necessary to 
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refer also to the powers conferred cal authorities 


by the Town Planning Act which, ng earlier 


legislation, empowers them to make tov lanning 
schemes under which new streets will be marke pon 
a map and must be laid out | 
would probably be better 
the law, if local authorities 
as to streets and would deal with streets solely by town 
planning. ted model 


This is suggested t I n tne 
clauses prepared for use unde 


e-laws 


Planning Act, 
but it has not been the course generally taken. Recog- 
nising that in urban areas byela' streets cannot 
be vet eliminated, we have since 1912 concentrated 
on securing the recognition in tl yve-laws of many 
different types : 
rather than the old, uniform, streets of thirty 


grass verges, a ies, and so forth, 
vears 
ago. 

I do not know whether it is possible to make clear 
the distinction which exists in law between the laying 
out of new streets, the construction of new 
and the construction of streets which are 
It is one which even lawvers commonly mistake 


streets, 
no longer 
new. 
but, stated as simply as possible, most streets pass 
through three stages of development. First, there is 
the laying out, a term of art which connotes merely 
the marking of the street upon the ground. You can 
lay out a street by building houses, in such a way that 
a street comes into existence, or you ci 

or put in pegs. You will law to have laid 
out a street if you have done something which shows a 


clear intention of allowing 


n erect a fence 


rsons who have 


business in the street to use even though the street 
is not to be a public tho 
which commonly but 

the same time, is tl 


Street ¢ 


} 
1 
1 
| 


vou will note that the st speaks of 
width (the noun to which the 


then separately of construction. he co 


if out refers) and 
nstruction of 
a new street consists prit marking out the 
carriageway and footway, and in any constructional 
work (usually only the for 


kerbs) done at the same tim cal authority 


cannot (unless by a town plat cl > or local 
\ct) require that a person shall lay 


cannot require that a person who does lav out a street 
and this 


yut a street so it 


reason why the 


laws have 


is One 


shall also construct it, 
constructional requirements of the model bye 


been pitched as low as possible lesirable not 
to enact clauses discouraging preliminary construction, 
which within reasonable limits (roughly those known 


as a builder’s road) ought on merits obviously to be 
| I I re jJuiIrements 


Neh, with respect 


done before building is begun 
of bye-laws here were pitched 
to the construction of new streets, two results would 
follow—developing owners would less willing even 
than at present to construct a builder’s road, 
where a new street was constructed, the work might be 
decided to ask for 


and, 


thrown away if the local 
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something different at the stage of taking ove 
street as a highway repairable by the inhabitai 
large. 

Then, distinct again from the construction o 
new street, and usually some years afterwards, « 
the constructional work which attends the taking 
of the street by the local authority. I should 
too far from my central theme if I discussed at Ik 
to-night the law governing the taking over of st 
as highways repairable by the inhabitants at large, 
There is much information in recent Annual Reports 
of the Ministry of Health, which it will pay anyone to 
peruse who is interested as a landowner or architect. 
But the essence of the thing is that the local authority 
has for practical purposes an option as to the stage at 
which it will take a new street over, and the amount of 
work which it will require before it consents to make 
the street a charge upon the ratepayers. There are 
provisions for appeals to the local magistrates or to 
the Minister of Health according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment applving in the particular district. A model 
specification for street works has been drawn up in the 
Ministry and circulated to its members by the Institu- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers. It is 
believed that this has had some influence in standardis- 
ing work and reducing costs. Doubtless there is room 
for further amendment of the law, but this is still 
under discussion between the Minister and _ the 
associations representing local authorities and muni- 
cipal engineers. My immediate point is to make clear 
that the taking over of streets as highways repairable 
by the inhabitants at large 1s something entirely distinct 
from, and often some vears later than, their laying out 
and construction at the initial stage of the development 
of land, so that bye-laws as the law stands do not 
deal with it. In the same group of clauses you will 
find a provision that a person who constructs a new 
street shall make proper provision for carrying off 
the surface water. You will notice that we deliber- 
itely refrain from saving what he is to do with it 
this because of varying circumstances, ranging from 
the fully developed town with duplicate sewers for 
sewage and for surface water to the area where the 
most convenient and economical thing is to put the 
surface water in a roadside ditch. 

We pass to the sub-heading, 
structure of the walls, foundations, roofs and chimneys 
of new buildings for securing stability and the preven- 
tion of fires and for purposes of health.”’ This, 
obviously, is the sub-heading of greatest interest to 
most architects, unless they happen to be concerned 
with town-planning and the laying out of land, or to 
specialise in some other work. You will notice the 
way that Parliament has tied the bye-law making 
power; wrongly, as I think, for it would be simpler if 
a power in more general words had been given, but as 
the law stands there are only certain parts of buildings 
with which local authorities can deal, and they can deal 


‘ 


with respect to the 
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se parts for certain purposes alone. There is 
to deal with every clause, but I will call your 

to two or three where there are special 
points Model bye-law 17 is the main provision 
governiig the material of walls. This is the same in 
the urban and intermediate series, with the difference 


with t! 
no nec 
attentl 


that in the intermediate warehouse buildings are not 
touched : the reason for this is set out fully in the 
paper | read here in 1922. ‘The clause contemplates 
the ordinary English brick construction as a standard 
(the same is true, by the way, of the codes issued from 
the Department of Commerce in the States), and then 
proceeds to admit alternatives. Under this clause 
concrete in its various forms, and also hollow blocks 
and bricks, are lawful ; there is provision for hollow 
walls, and this brings me to one illustration of the 
extreme flexibility of our English system, for, while 
the present issue of the model was passing through the 
press, the Building Research Station of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research issued a 
reommendation on the much-controverted point 
whether the cavity in a hollow wall should have special 
means of drainage and of ventilation. On the whole, 
municipal engineers have thought that this was 
desirable, amongst other reasons for the prevention 
of dry rot, and the Minister’s professional advisers 
inclined, though not with certainty, to the same view, 
so that the requirements of drainage and ventilation 
of the cavity had been allowed to remain in the model 
bye-law. But when Watford—not without hesitation 
on their part—announced the conclusion that the 
openings hitherto inserted for ventilation and drainage 
were inexpedient, we felt at once that it was improper 
to insist on them, and at the stage of the second printed 
proof the requirement was deleted from the model 
series. I mention this not because it is of first 
importance, but because it illustrates how the English 
“building code” (to apply to it the name used in 
Washington, though we do not use it here) is kept 
continuously abreast of the latest information. 

In the same bye-law you will find specific provision 
for timber framing and for tile-hung walls. This has 
been improved in drafting, and is shorter and simpler 
than before, but has been included in the model series 
since early in the century, with the express object of 
keeping alive those English styles of building to which 
our countryside and country towns owe a large propor- 
tion of their charm. We all know that abomination, 
a building of bricks with deal boards nailed outside in 
imitated ‘Tudor style ; the means to kill it is provided 
by model bye-laws, which give the architect, or the 
building craftsman, an opportunity of following the 
Tudor style correctly. 

Clauses 20 and 21 must be mentioned, because they 
are so often misunderstood. I have spoken of a 
complaint I received when preparing this paper from 
an architect who thought his local bye-laws required 
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footings for all buildings, and of a similar complaint 
made to Sir Kingsley Wood. In fact, there were no 
building bye-laws in the district about which Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s correspondent wrote, and there was 
no relevant bye-law in force in the district about which 


my own correspondent wrote—there had once been 


such a bye-law, but it was revoked by the Minister 
more than five years ago as being likely to be an 
unreasonable impediment to building ; a fact which the 
local architects had not found out. 

Clause 21 provides that where footings are inserted 
they shall be properly constructed, but does not 


require them. 

The following bye-laws, dealing with the thickness 
of walls, are in much detail in the urban model, which 
controls warehouse buildings, public buildings and 
domestic buildings ; but even here you will find several 
provisoes for construction with piers and in other ways 
so as to reduce the rigour of the detailed rules, while 
specified thicknesses for concrete walls were deleted 
long ago. In the intermediate model series the 
detailed rules have disappeared. In fact, public and 
domestic buildings in the intermediate series are not 
subjected to any greater restrictions than any one of 
you would adopt as a matter of course in private 
practice, and warehouse buildings are not regulated. 
Passing to the fire wall, that is the party wall which it 
used to be compulsory to carry above the roof, you 
will find that the model now requires this merely to 
be carried to the underside of the slates. For some 
vears we had an alternative clause to require it to be 
carried up above the roof which a few local authorities 
adopted ; but this, it has now been decided, is a need- 
less restriction, which has been omitted from the 
model. 

Now, to avoid technical detail, I will jump to the 
last of this group of clauses, which deals with the 
covering of roofs. Here the old requirement of an 
external covering of incombustible material is mitigated 
by a proviso allowing fire-resisting material where the 
building is provided with certain isolation, or forms 
one of a block which itself is isolated, and there is a 
further proviso which will allow thatch or any other 
material, though it be neither incombustible nor fire- 
resisting, if the building has sufficient isolation to 
avoid danger to its neighbours. 

The next group of clauses, under the statutory 
sub-heading ‘‘ with respect to the sufficiency of the 
space about buildings to secure a free circulation of air, 
and with respect to the ventilation of buildings,” 
contains fairly obvious requirements, and all I need 
say, unless I am asked to deal later with any special 
point, is that care has been taken to provide that the 
requirements of open space shall be suited to the 
different buildings for which open space is needed, 
and that the model bye-laws do not require open space 
except for certain buildings. A feature which will 





112 
interest some of you is the sub-claus« asuring open 
space for flats over business premises at the first- 
floor level, so as to facilitate the modert type of shop. 
Under the bye-law 


sub-heading yme the 
requiring ventilation of habitable s, about which, 


same 


as you know, there has 
There is a school of 
understand their doctrine, 

windows a room has the bett 

On the other hand, sanit 

rooms shall be well ven 

in this bye-law to find 

that the window space has to be 1 portionate 
area of the room, that | 
capable of being opened, 

of the windows must 
the top. On the other 
client chooses to provid 
needed for purposes of 
lately visited, where the 
floor level to about tw 


sh ul 


need not be capable Oot 


mention one of the best-known defects « the existl 
Acts of 1 | 


Departmental Committee, 


Parliament, point 


notice by a correspondent 

your support for strengthe1 

the power I am now d 

tion, and that lighting cann 
Under the next heading 

drainage of buildings,” I 

the complete re-casting of 

place in recent years as we ll 

of detail. Among these it 

the model bye-laws recog 

waste pipes from baths, sinks and | 

soil pipes from water closets 

that acute controversy has 

this point. In some parts 

Scotland, and on the Continent o 

has been usual, while English 

from any legal obligation—an 

English professional opinion was, and still is cidedly 


in favour of pipes for bath, sink 
separate from soil pipes 

an interesting report by 
Federation has been pul 


lon, but 1 Wa I pated Dy tne 


wastes for Lonc 
l 


model bye-laws, which, after full consideration the 
Minister’s professional advisers, already in the 
printer’s hands with an amendment to | the 
system. 

Another point of interest 


soil pipes inside 
buildings are now admitted by the model | 


bye-laws. 
This, again, has been very controversial, but it is 
worth while to say that the model bye-laws, while 
barring inside soil pipes until the present issue, did not 
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(as was commonly supposed) require them  » be 
placed conspicuously on the outside wall. | was 
permissible, even under previous issues of the \nodel 
series, to put them in a chase. ‘The model byc-laws 
now go so far, in deference to the most recent inf: rma- 
tion and ideas, as to admit their presence in the bu. iding 
under what we are advised are suitable precat: ions 
Not only are these two points of interest in themsclyes, 
but they ought to be brought to public notice as 
evidence of the modifications which are conti 

being made to meet changes of opinion, and, 1 

knowing what [ know about professional opini 

these points, | may say in advance of much profes 

opinion. 


at being complete in the sense that a specification is 


Remember that bye-laws should ni 
complete. Designedly, they do not require everything 
which may be thought desirable, and unless a tl 

shown affirmatively to be deterimental to the ] 

So, in the same group 
of clauses, three-inch soil pipes are now recognised. 
For many years the standard English practice had 

+] 


his 


it ought not to be forbidden. 


been to provide a four-inch pipe and to insist o: 


Several vears ago we reduced the figure to 


ye law Ss. 


ree inches and a half, not without some opposition 
‘om those well qualified to judge, and we have now 
gone further and reduced it to three inches. In the 
group of clauses | may remove two other mis- 
model bye-laws do not 


1e 


] 


apprehensions : the require 


and never have required, hopper heads for waste 
pipes; channels leading to a gully have not been 
required for very many years ; and even earlier issues 
of the model allowed waste pipes, as distinct from soil 


} 


pipes, to be carried down inside the building to the 


point of egress. ‘This is a matter where some mis- 

informed criticisms were made in connection with the 

great frost two years ago. 
Having, we may hope, 


’ 


provided model bye-laws 
with respect to drainage which are completely up-to- 
date, we are justified in urging architects to work 
cordially with the plumbing trade to push on, within 
that legal framework, in preparing the standard 
specifications on which the Institute of Plumbers 1s 
engaged. Definitely, the Minister will not embody in 
the model bye-laws the exacting, detailed requirements 
which some plumbers have suggested ; to do so would 
stabilise present methods and sterilise ideas. Some of 
you may remember that I pointed out in 1922 how this 
danger had been avoided in the structural clauses of the 
model bye-laws, and thereby the use of quick-setting 
cements had been made possible. No, the Minister 
vill not rule out from the model bye-laws, as leading 
members of the plumbing trade have sometimes 
suggested, the facilities now given for legally using 
alternative materials and methods, and even trying new 
experiments, but within the last few days he. has 
written to the Institute of Plumbers giving approval 


to their efforts at standardisation by agreement 
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that s, not by way of legal obligation, but as a supple- 
men! to what can properly be included in a legal 
doc 1ent. 

The clauses “‘ with respect to water-closets in 
conn. Xion with buildings ” call for no detailed examin- 
but I may protest in passing against the vulgarity 
whic: insists on calling a water closet by some other 
nam I grant you that water closet itself began as a 
“genteel” expression, but now at any rate it is well 
rootel inthe law. Iam told that among one’s servants 
it is thought indelicate to speak of it, but architects 
and lawvers should be above giving it a fancy name 
In recent correspondence which we have had, and that 
with architects of standing, practical difficulty arose 
in discovering their wishes because the contrivance 
which the law calls a “ water closet ’’? was called by 
them a ‘‘ lavatory,” which is something obviously 
ditk rent. 

‘The group of bye-laws “* with respect to earth closets 
and privies in connexion with buildings ” (under which 
heading comes the so-called ‘‘ chemical closet ’’) need 
not be noted in detail, but provides an opportunity 
to refer to one of the communications I have re- 
ceived from a provincial architect. He calls attention 
to the tendency of persons erecting houses in the 
country to insist on water closets which involve 
difficulty in disposal of the effluent where the water 
supply, as often happens, has outstripped the sewer- 
district, and he urges that an earth 
closet would be less dangerous. I do not think that 
sanitary experts would differ from his view. What- 
ever may be said in favour of extending public sewers 
as rapidly as possible, there must still be many places 
where it would be uneconomical to do so: where 
indeed the number of buildings is so small that an 
undue burden on the ratepayers, that is to say on the 
occupiers of the buildings, would result. Architects 
might do something to make their clients understand 
the difficulty which must arise where full modern 
sanitation is installed, but there is no means of dis- 
posing of the efHuent. I shall have more to say on 
this when I come to deal with cesspools. 

The clauses “ with respect to ashpits in connexion 
with buildings ”’ call for no special comment and | 
pass to cesspools, which group raises difficulty. The 
Minister is sometimes asked to approve bye-laws 
regulating contrivances known as septic tanks and, on 
the other hand, he receives frequent complaints that 
local authorities are applying bye-laws appropriate to 
cesspools to these other contrivances. When the 
Public Health Acts come to be recast on more modern 
lines, I have little doubt that local authorities will gain 
power to deal with other methods of disposing of excre- 
ment besides those recognised at present, but as things 
are all one can say is that the word cesspool is well 
enough understood in practice, and that if the private 
sewage farms which some people put into their gardens 


se 


atio! 


ing of the 
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do in fact comprise a thing which is a cesspool the ordin- 
ary requirements of the law apply. One fundamental 
difficulty, fundamental, that is, as the law now stands, 
is that in every urban area it is an offence, without 
proof of nuisance or of danger to health, to allow the 
contents of a cesspool to overtlow or soak therefrom. 
It is accordingly impossible legally to construct in an 
urban district, whether as part of a system of septic 
tanks or otherwise, a cesspool with an_ overflow. 
The modern opinion seems to be that sewage on the 
surface of the ground, provided there is sufficient 


space, is free from the deleterious effects to be antici- 
pated when sewage is taken into a cesspool and then 


leaks into the soil. We have met this in the rural 
model bye-laws by frankly admitting surface overflows 
under proper safeguards : in urban districts, however, 
we are precluded from doing so by the Public Health 
Acts. But here is one of the practical difficulties of 
the control of building. A generation ago fixed 
baths were comparatively rare and in rural areas 
(including in this term not merely rural districts but 
areas of rural type which might technically be in 
urban districts) methods of excrement disposal by 
conservancy were usual enough. There is even now a 
body of informed opinion which regards the earth 
closet as definitely superior to the water closet with a 
cesspool, and according to this school damage to the 
public health is likely from the modern practice of the 
townsman who, erecting or buying a house where there 
is no sewerage system, insists upon what he regards 
as modern sanitation. If he must have a fixed bath 
it would probably be better for its outflow not to be 
carried to a cesspool and it might, or at least this is the 
suggestion, be better if he could be induced to content 
himself with an earth closet instead of a water closet. 
I am not here to-night to express any opinion upon 
these disputed points but there may be a case, and 
it will be helpful if the Royal Institute will consider 
whether there is or is not a case, for modifications of 
the governing Acts of Parliament (bye-laws are here 
scarcely if at all in question) so as to encourage a 
wider use of whatever may be the most satisfactory 
method on a particular building site. I throw this out 
as a suggestion next time you are looking for a topic 
of debate. 

I promised to return to two of the main exemption 
clauses. Clause 4 of the model series does not exempt 
from all the byelaws, but it exempts from the clauses 
with respect to the structure of walls and foundations 
of new buildings any building erected with steel 
framing. Long ago the Local Government Board 
came to the conclusion that it was not merely impractic- 
able but was definitely undesirable to embody in a 
legal enactment (in a legal enactment, I repeat those 
words) detailed rules for steel construction. About 
the same time that this conclusion was made public, 
the London County Council obtained from Parlia- 
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ment a statutory set of detailed rules and it is possible, 
therefore, to compare events in London and the 
provinces. Outside London there is not a single town 
in England and Wales however im 
skilled its staff, or however detailex 
local Acts on other matters, which 
detailed legal enactment for the steel-framed building. 
In London the detailed provisions of the Act of 1909 
are, we are told, under consideration by the County 
Council with a view to their being brought up to date, 
but meantime the County Council found it necessary 
to obtain from Parliament dispensing powers absolving 
them from enforcing the rules of the Act of Igog. 
I need hardly remind you that if the rules of the Act 
of 1909 had not been in statutory form this dispensing 
power would have been unnecessary, because the rules 
could themselves have been modified by a simple 
amending process to meet whatever new knowledge 
might be gained. But taking the law as it is, namely, 
detailed rules in London and either complete freedom 
or the general words of the model bye-laws elsewhere, 
I do not think I need say much upon the comparative 
convenience of the two forms of legislation. The 
British Steelwork Association have already done that 
and can be trusted to continue doing so. I may, how- 
ever, say that, since public attention was drawn by 
them about a year ago to the law affecting steel con- 
struction, we in the Ministry have been in almost daily 
consultation with them and have been at pains to 
discover whether the difficulties of which complaint 
tl for which we 


yortant, however 
its bve laws or 


has in force a 


if 
I 
] 
l 


was made were arising in the provinces 
have a responsibility which we have not in London, 
Consequently, [ can say to-night that we have heard 
of no provincial case where difficulty has arisen from 
legal provisions as to steelwork. ‘The able and 
energetic Director of the British Steelwork Association 
brought one case of trouble to my notice, it is true, 
but the trouble arose not from a defect in law but 
from the personality of a certain local authority’s 
surveyor. 

The considered opinion formed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board was, I have said, that it was inexpedient to 
deal by detailed legal rules with steel-framed buildings. 
Nothing which has occurred meantime, least of all the 
agitation which has sprung up about steelwork in the 
last few months, has given the Minister any cause to 
depart from that considered opinion of his predeces- 
But this is not to say that detailed rules, not being 
When we considered this 


sors. 
legal rules, should not exist. 
question twenty years ago or more, there was nobody 
on the industrial side which could help in formulating 
rules similar to those which the experience of genera- 
tions had given us for bricks and stone. It was only 
within the last twelve months or thereabouts that this 
was remedied, and there is every reason to hope that 
the investigations now being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, with the 
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active support, financial and otherwise, of the iiritish 
Steelwork Association, will lead to the formulation of 
a code of practice which, worked in conjunctioi: with 
the model bye-laws outside London and with whatever 
legislation in London the London County Council may 
decide to substitute for that part of the London }}uild- 
ing Act which reproduces their Act of 1909, wii! give 
on the one hand certainty and on the other hand a guide 
in the determination of disputes. I say in regard to 
steelwork, as I said in 1922 about cement and_-to-night 
about plumbing, that every properly drawn legal en- 
actment for controlling building must allow alterna- 
tives and give room for new inventions. But this 
primary canon is entirely consistent with the formula- 
tion by agreement of a constructional standard. Local 
authorities can intimate that work constructed accord- 
ing to the standard will be accepted and that work 
which takes advantage of the provision for alternatives 
will have to be considered specially. In the model 
bye-laws this is recognised in footnotes ; one of them 
is on this particular clause and calls attention to the 
standards already issued by the British Engineering 
Standards Association. We have arranged with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
that as soon as they have sufficiently advanced with the 
work they have in hand (and we hope this will be very 
soon) a reference to that work shall be included. 

I have spoken of possible disputes, and however 
carefully framed your rules may be, whether legal; 
enforceable or, much the better plan, in a code of 
practice to which all parties will refer, there must from 
time to time be differences about its application and 
interpretation. ‘This throws me back on what I have 
already mentioned as one of the two great reforms 
needed in our English building law. If a code of prac- 
tice existed it is obvious that contests before the Courts 
would be less frequent, that when they occurred they 
would be less costly, because there would be less work 
for expert witnesses, and that, when parties were 
agreed to refer their differences to the Minister of 
Health instead of going to law, the Minister would use 
the code of practice as a working guide to his decision. 
This is what already happens when it is necessary to 
decide the meaning of phrases which occur in the 
model bye-laws (and, incidentally, in the building code 
of the Department of Commerce in the United States), 
such as “ good sound bricks”; the test is the recog- 
nised practice of manufacturers and builders of good 
standing. In his correspondence with the British 
Steelwork Association the Minister has said that it 
would, in his view, be “‘ disastrous ” if a legal enact- 
ment were put in force containing detailed rules for 
steel. One result, if this were done, would be that over 
that large part ot the country, and that large class ot 
steel-framed buildings, where at present no legal con- 
trol is exercised, the designer of a steel-framed building 
would have to submit to it. This can hardly be desired 
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_-notithstanding the strange fancy which one some- 
times finds among architects and engineers for being 
told law how they ought to do their business. 

N I come to clause 5 of the model series, which at 
one time gave rise to some controversy between us and 
local authorities, but of late years has not been often 
contr verted, and has indeed been found extremely 
valuable. This excludes from the operation of the 
structural clauses of the bye-laws domestic buildings 
not exceeding four in number or two if thev are not of 
incombustible materials, and limited, whether com- 
bustible or incombustible, to the size of a fair private 
dwelling, with just enough isolation to prevent its 
seing a danger to its neighbours. There was, I may 
remind vou, a parallel, though older and so less care- 
fully devised exemption in the London Building Act of 
1894, and now scarcely any place, a town or not, which 
possesses detailed bye-laws with respect to walls is 
without this clause. It should save you from all 
trouble of a structural kind. ‘The exemption is con- 
ditional on impermeability and due stability, which as 
a matter of course an architect would ensure. This 
clause has made it possible, for example, to erect again 
the barge-boarded houses, even in the towns, which 
constitute so much of the charm of Sussex, and in 
Sussex and East Anglia have for centuries shown their 
quality. Where wooden building is not traditional, the 
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clause is valuable for many kinds of fire-resisting or 
incombustible blocks and bricks, which for some tech- 
nical reason fail to comply with the detailed require- 
ments later in the bye-laws. The clause was put into 
the intermediate model series at the very beginning of 
its life, in 1905. The only recommendation for a de- 
tailed amendment of the urban model series made by 
the Departmental Committee on Building Bye-laws 
was that this clause should be included. The then 
Minister deferred including it for a short time, in order 
that he might have the recommendation of the Roval 
Commission on Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention, but 
when that was received and was seen not to be un- 
favourable this bye-law was put into the urban model 
and it is now in force in practically every corner of the 
country—if, and I must repeat the “ if,” structural 
bye-laws there exist at all. 

Speaking in the North of England lately, the Minister 
said that he saw no reason why any more ugly buildings 
should be erected ; the country was already too full of 
them. Well, this model bye-law was designed, and has 
been put almost everywhere in force, expressly to allow 
you, on condition of slightly isolating what you build, 
to do just what you like with most ordinary buildings, 
even in areas where bye-laws are normally thought 
necessary—so that if ugliness persists you must blame 
yourselves and not the law. 


Correspondence 


MODERN KINEMA DESIGN. 
11 December 1930. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1I.B.A., 

Sir,—In the debate on the above Mr. T. R. Milburn 
quotes me as saying that in a kinema theatre “ we should 
have non-absorbent materials on the walls and floors.”’ 
This is not the case. In regard to walls, these can cer- 
tainly be absorbent when not deliberately designed as 
reflectors. But in regard to floors, if there is one essential 
requirement in the acoustical design of kinemas, it is that 
the floors should have thick carpets and heavily uphol- 
stered seats. ‘This is more necessary in a kinema than in 
any other auditorium because of the variation in audience. 
Carpets and upholstered seats compensate for lack of 
audience. For this reason upholstered seats should have 
undersides padded also, so that when up they expose a 
little extra absorbing area.—Yours, etc., 

H. BAGENAL. 


BUILDING CONTROL. 
27 November 1930. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL, R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—From various statements and correspon- 
dence which have recently appeared in the Press, there 
seems to be some doubt as to the scope of the new London 
Building Act, which came into force on 1 October. 

I wish to point out that the new Act is merely a con- 
solidation of the existing London Building Acts, with 


very slight verbal amendments in one or two isolated 
instances. 

Actually it is, therefore, not a new Building Act at 
all, but has been compiled in order to enable the L.C.( 
to proceed at the earliest possible date with the urgent 
question of the revision of the Building Acts. 

Except, therefore, for such slight amendments as the 
re-numbering of certain sections and clauses, the sub- 
stance of the old Building Acts still applies, and there is 
no alteration in the consolidated measure which came 
into force on 1 October, either as regards height of 
buildings, cubical extent or any other provisions at present 
laid down in the old Building Acts.—Faithfully yours, 

H. D. SEARLES-Woop. 


BY-LAWS CONCERNING LIGHT. 
Provincial Bank Chambers, 
3 and 4, College Street, 
Dublin. 
8 December, 1930. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Si1r,—I observe that this question was brought up 
by Mr. Waldram during the discussion on Mr. Shelley’s 
paper. ‘The absence of regulations in this vital respect, 
especially as regards small houses, was a source of anxiety 
to some of us who were concerned with the Government 
Housing Scheme of 1919-21, and I was asked to read a 
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paper on the subject at the Royal Sanitary Institute’s 
Congress held at Bournemouth in 1922. In the course 
of the paper I defined a proposed regulation that, in my 
view, would effectually prevent the erection of those back 
excresences that condemn so any living rooms and 
bedrooms to perpetual 
follows : 
‘“Where any Living Room or Bedroom, 
on the Ground Floor, depends for its light upon a 
window in any rear wall, the width of the open space 
1 parallel to the 


twilight. t was worded as 


situated 


adjoining such window, measut 
window, from any wall rising above the level of the 
sill, and projecting more than four feet from the 
plane of the face of the wall containing the window, 
to any other such wall, an boundary of any 
lands or premises adjoining ite, shall not be 
less in any part than twelve feet.”’ 
The wording of this proposed reg 
the meeting in the form of a recommendation to the 
Ministry of Health, and carried unanimously.—Yours 
faithfully, MANNING ROBERTSON. 


lation was put to 


ulam Buildings, 
Gra Inn, W.C.1 
11 December 1930. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R. 

The injustice caused hy 
over adjoining property. 

DrFaR Si1r,—The President in his 
stated that a joint Conference had bes 
representatives from the London Society, the 
Planning Institute and from the Council of the Institute, 
and that among the conclusions reached are the following : 
(a) “That no general relaxation should be permitted 
governing the height of buildings in London,”’ etc., 
(b) “That the height of buildings should be regulated by 
the actual adequacy of the light and air to the building 


instead of merely by the private rights without regard to 


. je] 
Oo} rights of} lignt 


inaugural address 
n held attended by 
‘Town 


such adequacy,”’ etc. 

While we may be willing that these further 
should be put on the fre¢ 
private owners, we should at the same time endeavour to 


restrictions 
developmer 1 property by 
get rid of any unjust and unnecessary restrictions 

As an example of an undesirable 
upon land, I would mention that if I own a house and a 


restriction accruing 


garden, and a neighbour owns a house facing into another 
road and with a garden back to back wi 
neighbour may choose to build a warehouse 60 feet high 


1 my garden, the 


on the end of his garden and with windows overlooking 
my property. Of course I could build a wall or erect a 
screen to block my neighbour's window but why should 
I be put to this expense ? If I did not put up a screen 
nor enter into some agreement respecting these windows, 
my neighbour would obtain a right of light over my pro- 
perty. ‘This would be unjust to me Looking at the 
matter from a public point of view, it is undesirable that 
private property should become subject to such a restric- 
tion. 

The Institute would be pursuing a desirable object if it 
endeavoured to promote legislation having the effect that 
in future no further easements as to rights of light and air 


should accrue by lapse of tin Yo ithfully, 
»S. TAYLER, 
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43, St. Andrew’s Avenue, 
Sudbury, Middl 
22 November, 1930 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

DeEaR Sir,—May I be allowed to thank Mr. Shelic y for 
his most excellent Paper, to which I, as a visitor to your 
Institution, was allowed to listen. 

I cannot claim a great knowledge of building law, «ither 
in or out of London, but I have some slight acquainiance 
with the administration of such law as relates tv the 
structural engineering side of building in London 

Mr. Shelley waxed sarcastic at the expense of ‘hose 
who dare to suggest that in the matter of economical 
steelwork regulations we lag behind other countries, 
and he suggested that the 1g09 Steel Frame Act had been 
revised by later Acts. In practice this is not the case, 
although by application to the London County Council 
practically ali the clauses of the 1909 Act (now the third 
schedule of the 1930 Act) can be waived. Thus an 
application may be made to design an office floor for a 
live load of 8o lbs. instead of 100 Ibs. per square foot. 

Without going into the slightly controversial question 
as to whether this is a sufficient relaxation (those in- 
terested will find some useful comparative data in the 
Structural Engineer for November), the evils of this sys- 
tem in administration are as follows :— 

(1) The London County Council do not recognise 
precedent—a concession granted on one job may be 
refused on an exactly similar job. 

(2) The granting of the waiver may be made to 
depend on the compliance of the engineer with some 
condition not asked for by the Building Act. 

(3) The conditions of the consent for a waiver may 
nullify its usefulness completely. For instance, the 
consent for increased stancheon stresses may be granted 
provided that (a) stancheons are designed as having free 
ends ; (6) the sti are not increased 25 per cent. 
when wind moments are considered. It is then more 
economical to design on the old stresses. 

(4) Lastly, a most important fault is the matter of 
time. ‘Theoretically, except for certain times of the 
year, When it becomes two months, a waiver must be 
granted or refused within a month. ‘This is generally 
more than an engineer is allowed by architects and clients 
to prepare his scheme, and actually the period of one 
month is generally exceeded as the London County 
Council have only to ask for further information to put 
the matter off. 

It will thus be seen that there has been no substantial 
alteration in the administration of the law relating to 
Steel Frame Buildings, and actually (although this is 
difficult to prove), this administration is getting harsher. 
Perhaps for ‘‘ Public Control ’’ we might substitute the 
words “* Official Interference.” 

Mr. Shelley is also probably aware that the require- 
ments of different district surveyors differ widely, par- 
ticularly -in the matter of stancheon design. 

He may not be aware that a district surveyor can receive 
drawings and calculations of a job in April, approve them 
in June, object to an important part of the construction 
in July, ask for further calculations in August, and object 
to another part of the construction in November— 


Yours faithfully, W. E. J. Bupcen, A.M.I.C.E. 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Members 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The opening meeting of the session was held at the Society’s 
Rooms on Wednesday, 12 November, when the President, 
Mr. J. I. Halliday, delivered the opening address. There was 
an attendance of about sixty. As the address was partly 
to a review of the present situation in the profession, 
local hitects who are not members of the Society were 
invited to be present, and many responded to the invitation. 
Mr. Halliday said that the profe ssion of Architecture was 
at present pi issing through a critical time, though a time of 
reat promise for the future. After nearly thirty years of 
controversy the Registration Bill had passed its Second Reading. 
It seemed that danger to the Bill lay less in the Bill itself than 
n the hazards of the general political situation. The Bill 
put the profession on a sound and reasonable basis. 
e the public would be able to distinguish between 


devoted 


would 
In futur 


incompetent and unqualified persons and those who had 
qualified themselves to earn a place on the Register—and it 
would then rest largely upon the intelligence of the general 


public whether they continued to emp!oy men without taste 


or training. 

This was, of course, the view of the question which came 

most closely to architects as professional men; but a far 
more important aspect was that it should be more difficult 
for bad architecture to be produced, and the cities and the 
countrvside should no longer be marred by badly designed 
buildings. It was important to realise that the Registration 
proposals were closely bound up with the R.I.B.A. schemes 
for the education of architects. ‘The various Architectural 
Schools were being brought together into a unified scheme, 
the advantages of which were now open to students in all 
parts of the country. 
It need hardly be said, Mr. Halliday continued, that the 
R.LB.A. and the Allied Societies, of which the Manchester 
Society was the largest, were the bodies responsible for the 
development of these schemes, and it was incumbent upon all 
architects who had the interests of architecture at heart, to 
strengthen the Institute and its allies in every possible way. 
In many directions these societies were endeavouring to raise 
the standard of architecture. A scheme was bei ng worked out 
by which speculative builders weuld be able to avail themselves 
of designs prepared by architects without the expense of 
employing an architect in his full professional capacity. ‘The 
services of panels of architects were also available in schemes 
for the preservation of the Rural England, and also in an 
advisory capacity in districts where local authorities had 
powers to control elevations. 

The Manchester Society had its own special activities in 
such directions. Perhaps the most important was the share 
which it took in the work of the Civic Advisory Committee. 
This work was done not by noisy controversial methods, but 
by acting quietly and placing the experience and technical 
knowledge of the professional members at the disposal of those 
who have public schemes in their hands, and a good deal of 
useful work had already been done. 

All these things reminded us, Mr. Halliday concluded, how 
very far beyond the merely professional the scope of architec- 
ture reached. It seerned to be wrapped up with the fibre of 
our life more closely than any of the arts; it was woven 
into our history ; tradition was rich with it, and our modern 
life was as full as any past age had been of the elements from 
which tine work might be produced. It was for architects to 
read and to understand their own time, and to give it the finest 
expression in their power. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the President, Mr. Hubert 
Worthington (Vice-President) referred to the present time as 


of the Allied Societies is particularly called to these pages) 


the most critical in the history of the profession and appealed 
for the whole-hearted co-operation of all its members. 

Mr. Francis Jones (Vice-President of the R.I.B.A.) seconded 
the vote of thanks, and referred to the President’s remarks on 
the conventions and traditions of the profession, and empha- 
sised the fact that those traditions which are good—and only 
those—must be followed. He reiterated the statement that 
official architecture has come for good, and that it is of para- 
mount importance that it should be of good quality. 

A discussion followed, during which the President, replying 
to a question by Mr. Waterhouse, stressed the desirability of 
those local architects now joining the R.I.B.A. also becoming 
members of the Manchester Society of Architects. In answer to 
a question raised by Mr. Newton, he also pointed out that 
architects now joining the R.I.B.A. under the development 
scheme will not be on an inferior footing to those already “ in 
the fold,”’ and that Licentiates are represented on the Council 
of the Institute, and may be transferred by election to the class 
of Fellows. 

On the question of non-affiliated societies being raised, Mr. 
Francis Jones said that there is nothing to prevent individual 
members of such societies from successfully applying for 
membership of the R.1.B.A. 


DINNER OF 'THE DEVON AND CORNWALL 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first annual dinner of the Devon and Cornwall Archi- 
tectural Society was held at Exeter on Thursday, 27 November, 
1930. 

The President, Mr. John Bennett, was accompanied by 
Mrs. John Bennett, and the guests of the Society were: 
Sir Banister Fletcher, P.R.I.B.A., and Lady Fletcher, Sir 
James Owen, J.P., the Mayor of Exeter (Mr. C. Warren) 
and Miss Warren, the Mayor of Plymouth (Mr. J. C. Tozer) 
and Mavyoress of Plymouth, Mr. Ian Macalister, Sec. R.I.B.A., 
the Town Clerk of Exeter (Mr. C. J. Newman), the President 
of the Exeter Builders’ Federation (Mr. A. E. Eveleigh) and 
the Secretary of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives (Mr. F. W. Stickland). 

Following the hawt toast, *‘ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects ’’ was proposed by Mr. Percy Morris, who welcomed 
Sir Banister Fletcher and expressed the keen appreciation of 
the architects of Devonand Cornwall that he should be with them 
at their firstannual dinner. They all knew that he had achieved 
distinction in many walks of life and how much he had done 
for the good of architecture and for architectural education 
in particular. ‘They remembered that it was largely due to 
his instrumentality that nineteen of the City Churches had 
been saved to the nation. 

The Royal Institute had 6,000 incorporated members, and 
a much larger number belonged to Allied Societies which were 
spread over the whole of the British Empire. 

The Charter had been granted in the reign of William IV, 
ind the work of the Institute had steadily grown, becoming 
a definite influence in the life of the nation. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, in reply, said that one of the chief 
objects of the Royal Institute was to instil loyalty and discipline 
of the Allied Societies to the parent body. ‘The Institute 
was rapidly making history. By the new bye-laws, every 
qualified architect had a right to enter the ranks of the 
Institute, which was something for which the Institute had 
been fighting for years. Within a few months they would be 
able to say truthfully that if there was a practising architect 
not within the ranks of the Institute, he was not qualified in 
the highest sense. ‘This would mean the protection of the 
public and, consequently, the confidence of the public. 


ARCHI- 
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The aim of all Architects, he said, should be to leay 
thing to posterity that would be an honour to the 
generation. 

Che Mayor of Exeter, responding, paid tribute to the 
which Mr. Bennett rendered as City Architect. E 
one of the first cities to have a town planning scheme an 
that it had planned beyond the city boundary and had 1 
the approach roads. Concluding, Mr. Warren app 
architects, when consulted by clients wishing to have p 
reconstructed or rebuilt, to advise those clients to ad} 
the parti ular traditions of a city or town. 

Che Mavor of Plymouth, who also responded, said thx 


t 


of a nation was to be read in its architecture, as it 
not only the prosperity of a country, but of the ta 


refinement of its people. 





GREETINGS ‘TO R.I.B.A. FROM THE 
AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE 

Che President R.I.B.A. has received the following 
cablegram from the President of the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects : 

‘* First annual meeting of Royal Australian Institute of 
architects at Melbourne greetings to Miothe 
Institute of Empire.—Blackett, President.” 

DISTRICT AND BUILDING SURVEYOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for the office 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, and 
the Examination for the office of Building Surv evor under 
Local Authorities, will be held at the R.1.B.A., London, 
on 6, 7 and 8 Niay 1930 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of £:3 3s., is 


ROYAL 


sends 


15 April. 
Full particulars of the Examinations and applicatior 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.1.B.A. 
CASS-GILBERT. 
\IrR. Cass GILBERT, 
he Insti » in the United States, has been elected a 


Honorary Foreign Academician of the Royal Academy. 
TOWN PLANNING IN THE COLONIES 
Our readers will be interested in the following circular 

{ 


the Officers 


Honorary corresponding membet 


1 +t ° . } } = 4 
etter recently sent by Lord Passfield to 
. ‘ 


the Governments of the 


administering 
Protectorate 
Se Downing Street, 
18 September 1930. 
Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that I have recent 
een giving consideration to the question of town and regiona 
planning in the Colonies. 
2. I think it may safely be said that careful planning of this 
, bearing in mind the probable development over a long 
period is essential to the fullest and healthiest development ot 
which any particular area ‘is capable. ‘Town and _ regiona 
planning in the proper sense is not a matter of new projects 
which would not otherwise have been undertaken ;_ but should 
rather be regarded as an orderly and scientific method ot 
controlling work already in progress or inevitable in_ the 
future, in a manner which secures the best and most far- 
reaching economical results from current expenditure as 


Nothing is more expensive than haphazard or 
th 


takes place. 
narrowly conceived development which will later involve 
costly undoing of earlier mistakes. 
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3. Moreover, planning is 


3. more effective the earlier the 


stage at which it is applied. It is therefore important that 
advice should be secured and considered before and not after 
expensive projects for docks, railway stations, bridges, road 
developments, etc., are worked out. 

4. Fortunately, the necessary technical personnel for giving 
this advice is now available ;_ and there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining qualified men when they are required. Definite 
sources have been established and are rapidly producing 
trained men in’ increasing numbers. ‘These sources are those 
such as are provided by the Diploma in Town Planning of the 
London and Liverpool Universities, and the examination 
recently instituted by the Town Planning Institute. 

5. I therefore request that you will give your sympathetic 
consideration to this subject, particularly with regard to the 
desirability of appointing a Regional Planning Officer in all 
cases Where any considerable development of residential, 
commercial, industrial, or transport conditions can be foreseen. 
If such an officer is appointed, he should be given an oppor- 
tunity of scrutinising and commenting on plans for important 
projects at an early stage of their examination. 

6. It is, of course, open for consideration in the light of local 
circumstances whether town and regional planning is of 
sufficient importance in any Colony for the work to be regarded 
as a matter for the normal and continuous activity of Govern- 
ment, requiring the creation of a permanent planning organisa- 
tion, or whether it would be sufficient to appoint a trained man 
on a temporary agreement to examine a particular problem. 
In most cases the latter will probably be the best course to 
adopt. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

The Officer Administering PASSFIELD. 

the Government of 


THE C.P.R.E. AND THE FORESTRY 
COMMISSION. 

All who are interested in the growth of the work done 
by the C.P.R.E. Advisory Panels will welcome the news 
that the Forestry Commission intend to make use of their 
advice in the development of the Snake Valley and Dart- 
moor Afforestation Schemes. 

Sir George Courthope, one of the Commissioners, in 
writing to Mr. Griffin, secretary to the C.P.R.E., says: 
“We are most anxious to do nothing that will impair the 
beauty of the landscape, though it will be realised that we 
are hampered by the need for very rigid economy, and 
also by the urgency of construction in some cases.”’ He 
also states that the Commission had decided to follow the 
recommendations made by the architect members of the 
Derbyshire Panel who inspected the Snake Valley 
cottages, in an endeavour to improve their appearance. 


PROFESSOR G. BALDWIN BROWN [Aon. A.]. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, who has recently retired 
from the Watson Gordon chair of Fine Arts at Edin- 
burgh University, was honoured on 12 November, when 
his bust, executed in bronze by C. d’O Pilkington Jackson, 
was presented to the University to mark the Professor’s 
academic jubilee. Architects will welcome this recogni- 
tion of Professor Baldwin Brown’s services to Art, for he, 
more probably than any other Englishman, has helped to 
clarify the esthetic and archeological background to 
architecture with his closely-reasoned scholarly writing. 
The last part (Vol. VI, Part 1) of his Arts in Early England 
has recently been added to the Library. 
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GREATER LONDON REGIONAL PLANNING 
REPORT. 

The Greater London Regional Planning Committee 
have a few copies left of the first report, which can be 
obtained from Messrs. Knapp, Drewett and Sons, Ltd., 
30, Victoria Street, for 5s. 


HOUSING LAW. 

The Garden Cities and ‘Town Planning Association has 
published a pamphlet giving an admirable explanation of 
the present legislation on housing. The pamphlet, which 
surveys the 1930 Act and previous Acts still unrepealed, 
should by its conciseness and clarity be of considerable 
service to architects who are concerned with Town Plan- 
ning, and will serve as a useful addition to the official 
digests already published. It may be obtained (price 6d.) 
from the secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 


THE C.P.R.E. 

On Tuesday, 30 December, a conference, sponsored by the 
Everyman Guild, the Greenleaf Theatre, and Colour Magazine, 
is to be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, to invite 
ideas, particularly from artists, for aiding the work of the 
C.P.R.E. Many writers and artists have promised their 
support and will speak, among whom are Mr. Guy Dawber, 
A.R.A., Mr. Clough Williams Ellis, Mr. Clifford Bax, Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, and Mr. Humbert Wolfe. The conference is 
the preliminary to a series of matinees at the theatre, the profits 
of which will be devoted to the work of the C.P.R.E. 


VISIT TO THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION, 
WATFORD. 

The Science Standing Committee has arranged that 
certain of its members should visit the Building Research 
Station four times every year, so as to keep in touch with 
the valuable work being done. 

The first of these meetings took place on 27 November 
last, and seven members were present. 

Dr. Stradling met the members and, having explained 
briefly the way in which the station was organised, 
recommended that the members should confine their 
attention to one aspect of the work at each visit. We 
were therefore put into the hands of Mr. Wilsdon, who 
explained briefly what the station was doing as regards 
the weathering of building materials and stone in par- 
ticular, under the headings of : 

(1) The capillary properties of building materials. 
(2) The movement of water and soluble salts in 
porous materials. 

Explanations were then given by Mr. Schaffer and Mr. 
Cooling as to the behaviour and distribution of salts and 
other foreign matter as causes of disintegration and the 
way in which this occurs, illustrated by lantern slides ot 
sections of various stones. 

It is quite evident that so little has been done in the 
past to deal effectively with stone weathering and decay, 
simply because the fundamental knowledge was not avail- 
able. This is gradually being supplied by the Building 
Research Station. 

The time was all too short for the very great deal that 
could be shown. 

A list of publications on ‘‘ Weathering ”’ is appended. 

W. E. V. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON WEATHERING. 


Annual Reports of the Building Research Board, 1926, 1927-28, 
1928-29 (H.M. Stationery Office 

Report of the Stone Preservation ( 
Stationery Office.) 

Contributions to the Study of F! 
and R. J. Schaffer: eramic 
1929, Vol. 28. 

Contributions to the Study of Florescen« oling : 
Ceramic Society Trans., Februat ; | 

Investigations into the Durability of Archite« Terra-cotta 
and Faience : W. A. M« Intvre lilding Re search ope cial 
Report No. 12, 1929. t 

The Weathering of Natural Building Sto R. |]. Schaffer. In 
the press. (H.M. Static 


(H.M. 


McIntyre 
August 


Cotnice 


Queries and R — 


[A large number of questions on points of pr sional practice and 
technical interest are addressed to the P re > 1 e Standing 
Committees and to other Committees of tl 

The Council, on the recommendation cience Standing 
Committee, have decided to adopt the proced f publishing such 
queries in the JOURNAL when on matters of interest, together 
with the replies of those members wh«¢ pecial knowledge 
and experience of the particular questions, een asked to express 
their opinions upon them. The scheme is based upon that adopted 
by the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The identity of the member seeking the information will not be 
disclosed, but the replies published will be signed by the members 
who have supplied them.] 


Ouery No. 
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Ouery No. 9. 

I shall be glad of your opinion 
cation for the external wall of asmall house ina 
exposed position with regard to the weathe1 
capability thereof. 
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The external wall to be 9 inches thick, built of Cellular 
Fletton bricks in Flemish Bond in 1 to 4 cement mortar, 
The external joints to be raked back about } inch, and 
the whole of the external faces of the walls given four coats 
of ‘‘ snow-crete ’’’ cement wash mixed with a water- 
proofing liquid. 

I should also be glad to know the name of a really 
reliable waterproofing liquid. I have not much fait! 
waterproofing powders, as so much depends upon the 
mixing. 

I am wishing to get a white-washed brick effect for ; 
small house where cost is the primary consideration. 
do not, therefore, wish to go to the additional cost of 
hollow walls if you consider this proposal would give a 
satisfactory weathertight wall. 


Reply to Query No. « 

(1) Short of the construction of a properly detailed and 
xecuted cavity wall we know of no entirely reliable method of 

iterproofing brickwork. (Our views were set out in a letter 
to the R.I.B.A. JoURNAL.) 

(2) Cement renderings and roughcast do provide a useful 
and permanent waterproofing effect, but if they craze or crack 
to any serious extent are liable to be ineffective. 

3) Cement washes and slurries are certainly effective in 
many cases, but cannot be regarded as a permanent treatment. 
Renewal after a period of some vears will be found to be neces- 
sary, and the same factors which lead to deterioration of 
renderings are likely to cause failure of a slurry. Thus a high 
oluble salt content in brickwork may lead to flaking. 

With regard to the addition of an integral waterproofing 
igent to the slurry, we have no experimental data to give you. 
It would be considered, however, that a continuous uncracked 
skin of cement slurry would be quite sufficiently waterproof 
for all ordinary purposes, and unless the addition of the water- 
proofer could be shown to be likely to decrease the liability 
to cracking or flaking we can see no advantage likely to be 
derived from its use. 

We have found a slurry composed of equal parts of Portland 

t and white hydrated lime to have quite good weathering 
properties on a cement rendered wall at this station. The 
hydrated lime gave a good white colour. 


P. W. Barnett [4.] 
For Director of Building Research. 
the request of several members, copies of the questions and 


ers are now printed as separate leaflets and can be obtained 
application to the Secretary. 


Notices 


THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING 
The Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1930-31 will be held on Monday, January 1931, at 
tor the following purposes : 
lo read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on 15 December 1930. Formally to admit members 
ing for the first time since their election. 
Io read the Council’s Deed Award of Prizes and 
Studentships, 1931. 
Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell [F.] to read a criticism on 
the designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships, 1931. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 5 JANUARY 1931. 
At the conclusion of the above Ordinary General 

Meeting a Special General Meeting will be held for the 

purpose if confirming the resolution passed at the Special 

General Meeting held on 15 December 1930 approving 

the amendments to Bye-laws 15, 28c (ii), 


34,35, 39, 38, 55, 64, 81 (a) and 83. [See Minutes of the 


Special Ge neral Meeting 15 December on page 123 of this 
issue of the JOURNAL. ] 


PERSIAN ART. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At the suggestion of the organisers of the International 
Exhibition of Persian Art, which will be held at Burlington 
House in January and February 1931, the Council have 
arranged a Special General Meeting to be held at the 
R.LB.A. on Thursday, 15 January 1931, at 5.30 p.m., 
when Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, one of the Directors 
of the Exhibition, will deliver a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on Persian Art. Members of the public 
are cordially invited to attend. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Tickets for the informal talks to boys and girls on 
“Architecture To-day and To-morrow,” by the Hon. 
Humphrey Pakington [A.]—announced in the last issue 
of the JoURNAL—have been issued, and the supply is now 
exhausted. 

The talks will take place on the following dates :-— 

Monday, 29 December 1930, at 3.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, 31 December 1930, at 3.30 p.m. 

Friday, 2 January 1931, at 3.30 p.m. 

They are for boys and girls only, but adults will be 
admitted if accompanied by children. No charge will be 
made for admission. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
THE LICENTIATE CLASS. 

The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have received the approval of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and applications may now be sent in for 
membership of the R.I.B.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full 
information and the necessary forms will be sent on appli- 
canon being made to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 2 March 
1931, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
10 January 1931. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cit), of the Supplemental 
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Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligib’e and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.!.B.A., 
Stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
Overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on 1 December 1930 :— 


BELL, BR1aN McEwen : “ Corcerine,’’ Radlett, Herts. 

BENNETT, ARTHUR CyRIL: Royal Oak Hotel, Kinnerton, nr. 
Chester. 

Bryce, HELEN Mary: 78, Newbattle Terrace, Edinburgh. 

COMBEN, STANLEY ALBERT: Dagmar House, Park Lane, 
Wembley. 

COPNALL, STEPHEN LEWIS WYNNE: 
Wirral, Cheshire. 

FIDLER, ALWYN GWILYM SHEPPARD: 
well. 

GEAREY, KEITH WARREN : 
Liverpool, 

HERMAN, Morton Ear _e, 228, Balham High Road, London, 
S.W.17. 

Hosss, GEOFFREY BRYANT: c/o Swan Norman and Clay, 
8, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C.4. 

HUBBARD, ROBERT PEARCE STEEL : 
Bedford. 

JACKSON, PAMELA DoROTHA: 
Surrey. 

Jones, Davip Morcan : 
brokeshire. 

Juss, REGINALD HERBERT: “ Allerton,’’ Warbreck Hill Road. 
Blackpool. 

Lewis, BRIAN BANNATYNE: c 0 Commonwealth Bank, Aus- 
tralia House, London, W.C.2. 

McIntTosH, JEAN: Stivelooms, Heswall, Cheshire. 

Naytor, Davip WALTER: 14, Vine Terrace, Richardshaw 
Lane, Stanningley, nr. Leeds. 

PINCKHEARD, JOHN ALBERT: “ Rayleigh,” 
Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 

PLews, CLIFFORD Epwarp: ‘‘ High Beech,’ Queens Road, 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

POLICANSKY, Max: Liverpool School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

ROBERTS, ARTHUR: 3, Haymans Green, West Derby, Liver- 
pool. 

SAYERS, ALFRED MANNINGTON : 
Sevenoaks. 

SEARLE, CECIL JOHNSTONE : 
Surrey. 

THoms, THomas HILL: Benvil, Invergowrie, Dundee. 

Wyatt, HAROLD: 223, Stanley Road, Bootle, Lancashire. 


Overpool, Little Sutton, 
38, High Street, Holy- 


66, Sandhurst Street, St. Michael’s, 


8, Kimbolton Avenue, 
Cuddington Croft, Cheam, 


Argo Villa, St. Dogmaels, N. Pem- 


Shakespeare Road, 


Parkwern, Pembroke Road, 


Berwick, The Avenue, Claygate, 
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REGISTER OF PROBATIONERS. 
During the month of November 1930 the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 
AUSTIN: JAMES GEORGE REx, 149 Widdenham Road, Holloway, 
N.7. 

BARKER: SYDNEY WILLIAM RALPH, 143 Northcourt Avenue, 
Reading, Berks. 

Barrow: ARTHUR, 65 Ormond 
Durham. 

BoODDINGTON : 
Liverpool. 

BRAGG : STANLEY EDWARD, 180 Springfield Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

Crook: ALEC CHARLES, Toc H, 
S.B.u1. 

DeEAMER: HENRY EpwWIN, 12 Greenside Place, Park Estate, 
Leicester. 

Dew : RAYMOND Marcus, 100 Rusthall Avenue, Bedford Park, 
london, W.+4. 

Do bt GEORGE WILLIAM, 379 Victoria Park Road, South 
Hackney, London, E.9 

EspLin : THomMas DONALD, c/o Donald Esplin, Architect, 85 
Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia 

Evans: WILLIAM Husert, Old Cottage, 
ford, Essex. 

FLEMING : LEONARD HUXLEY, 16-20 Torrington Square, W.C.1 

Gipson: GERALD LEONARD NEVILLE, ‘‘ Eastholme,’’ North 
Walsham Road, Old Catton, Norwich 

GorDON : HyMaAN IsraEL, 7 Mulgrave Street, Liverpool 

Gupta: SAGAR MAL, 72 Beru Well Street, Meerut City (U.P.), 
India. 

Happock: JOHN: MArsHAl 
Putney, 5.W.15. 

Harpy : RONALD, 50 Rawlinson Road, Southport, Lancs 

HILL: CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 6 Buckingham Mount, Heading- 


Street, Sunderland, C« 


HuMPHREY CyRIL BINDLOss, 76 Bedford Street, 


119 Kennington Park Road, 


Corbets Tey, Rom- 


Epwin, 36 Charlwood Road, 


ley, Leeds. 

Hosss: GEOFFREY BRYANT, c 0 Swan, Norman & Clay, 8 
Cliffords Inn, E.C.4. 

Home: Haro_p JAMEs BoyTon, 
Regent Street, Glasgow 

Hore: ALAN Hopcson, 32 Cumberland Avenue, Sefton Park, 


‘ Orford College,’’ 232 West 


Liverpool. 

JEUNE: James GeorGE Le, 52 Cartwright Gardens, London, 
W.C.1. 

Juss: ReGrnaLp HERBERT 
Blackpool. 

KANE: JOHN Ropert, 18 Wray Crescent, N.4 

KHAN: ZAKAULLAH, 111 Moscow Dri Stoneycroft, Liver- 
pool. 

Lewis: RONALD GEORGI 
Wokingham, Berks 

LOWMAN: JOHN GEORGI 
S.W.15. 

Luxton: Horact 
Barnstaple. 

LYTTLE James Hicks, ‘* Benvue, 
well, Belfast, Ireland 

McLuckie: Rosert, 13 Gowan Avenue, Falkirk 

Marcotr: CHARLES Epwarb, 157 Brecknock Road, Tufnell 
Park, N.19. 

MIDDLETON : COLIN MACAULAY, 3 5t 
fries, Scotland. 

MurrRHEAD : MARGARET FLORENCE, 47 Aytoun Road, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. 

OcsToN : ALEXANDER JOHN, Potash Lodge, Sandon, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 

O’TooLe : CHRISTOPHER DERMOT JOSEPH, 2 St. Stephens Place, 
Cork, Ireland. 

PEDEN: BARBARA CONSTANCE WYBURN, Illawambra, Chatswood, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Allerton,’’ Warbreck Hill Road, 


Gipsy Lane, 
RussELL, 106 West Hill, Putney, 
Newport Road, 


Kyrtonia, 


NEWCOMBE, 


*? Serpentine Road, White 


Andrews Street, Dum- 
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Pitt : HENRY STAPLETON, 16C Yukon Road, Balham, }.ondop 
S.W.12. j 

Pope: TREVOR James, 84 Fifth Avenue, Queens Parl, W.19 

PRYDE: Donan I., 49 South End Close, Hampsteac’, NW. 

RILEY: JAMES Epwin, 14 Priory Street, York. 

SAYER: THOMAS FRANCIS, 30 Bedford Grove, Eastbourne. 

DONALD SURRIDGE, 6 Spencer Road, Wigan 

SCULLY: ALBERT CHARLES RICHARD, Gravelly Croft, Or 
pington, Kent. 

SHAPLEY: ARTHUR FRANK, 137 Glasgow Street, Ardrossar 
Ay rshire. 

SMITH : ARTHUR GERALD STANWELL, 49 The Avenue, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 

SMITH: JOHN Batson, ‘‘ Homefield,’’ Chesham Bois, Bucks 

SPARKES : KENNETH JAMEs, Orchard House, Hemingford 
Grey, St. Ives, Hunts. 

STENNER: WILLIAM RAYMOND, 17 Redland Park, Bristol. 

STEVENSON : ALLAN, 226 Saint Vincent Street, Glas: 

ALAN Deskikz, The Loaning, Busby, Lanarkshire 

THomMas: Iwan Ap, Trefon, Beaumaris, Anglesey, N. Wales 

‘THOMPSON: Eric LiInpsay, Russell Avenue, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Triccs: Jutier Mase, Little Boarhunt, Liphook, Hants. 

TURNER: HELEN ALMA NEwrTon, “ Woyonulla,’’ Glen Road 
Roseville, N.S.W., Australia. 

VeItcH: ARTHUR Henry, ‘* Sycamores,” 
Co. Durham. 

WALLER: CyRIL STANLEY, “ 
Herne Bay, Kent. 

Warp: GeorGE, 1 Kennyhill Square, Dennistown, Glasgow, 
E.2. 

WARREN: FRANCIS JOHN Damon, Top o’ the Hill, Yeovil 

Watson: James FLETCHER, c,o Captain T. F. Watson, 37 
Mount Avenue, Ealing, London, W.5. 

WEBSTER: NorMAN NEVILLE, ‘* Normacott,”’ 
Spalding. 

WILLIAMS: Epwarp WarKIN, ‘T'e-Aroka, Flint, North Wales 

WILLIAMS: WILLIAM THomas, Ship & Castle Hotel, Porth- 
cawl, Glam. 

WINTHROP: RICHARD, Station House, Sanquhar, Scotland. 

WooptHorPE : HuGH Lewis BriGut, Rayne Road Nurseries 
Rayne, Braintree. 


SCOTT : 


STEWART : 


-indfield, 


Rowley, Consett 


Valkyrie,” Queensbridge Dri 


Pennygat 


Competitions 


BERMONDSEY : PROPOSED MEDICAL CLINIC 

The Bermondsey Borough Council invite architects 
to submit, in open competition, designs for a new Medical 
Clinic to be erected in Tower Bridge Road. 


Premiums: £250, £150 and £50. 
Last day for receiving designs: g February 1931. 


COALVILLE : PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

The Urban District Council of Coalville invite archi- 
tects practising in Leicestershire to submit, in competi- 
tion, designs for new Municipal Buildings. 

Assessor : Mr. Walter Brand [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 

Last day for receiving designs : 2 January 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. F. W. Newbold, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Coalville. 
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COVENTRY : ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 

The ity Corporation of Coventry invite architects 
in private practice to submit, in open competition, designs 
for a new Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases to 
be erected at Pinley. 

Assessor : Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 30 April 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Frederick Smith, ‘Town Clerk, Council 
House, Coventry. Deposit £1 1s. 


MANCHESTER : PROPOSED STAND AT 'THE 
BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
Messrs. Venesta, Ltd., invite preliminary designs for a 
stand at the Building Trades Exhibition, Manchester, to 
display ** Venesta,Plywood ” and ‘* Plymax.” 


Jury of Assessors : 

Mr. Christian Barman, Editor The Architects’ Journal. 

Mr. W. L. Woods, Editor The Architect and Building 
News. 

Professor <A. 
Builder. 

Mr. H. de C. Hastings, Editor The Architecturat xe- 


E. Richardson [F.], representing The 


view. 
Mr. Henry Rutherford, 
Premiums : £100 and four of £10 each. 
Last day for receiving designs : 12 February 1931. 
Conditions of the competition maygbe} obtained on 
application to Venesta, Ltd., Vintry House, Queen Street 
Place, London, E.C.4. (Conditions have not yet been re- 


ceived.) 


NORWICH : PROPOSED NEW FIRE STATION. 

The Norwich Corporation invite architects practising in 
Norwich or the County of Norfolk to submit, in competi- 
tion, designs for a new Fire Station, to be erected on a site 
in Bethel Street. 

A Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]}. 

Premiums: £100, £75, £50 and £25. 

Last day for receiving designs : 1 February 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Noel B. Rudd, ‘Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Norwich. Deposit £1 Is. 


SCARBOROUGH : NEW SCHOOL. 


The Scarborough Education Committee invite archi- 
tects to submit, in open competition, designs for a new 
School to be erected in Seamer Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Morris Thompson [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £60 and £40. 

Last day for receiving designs ; 17 January 1931. 


MINUTES 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. Henry R. Coxtins [F.] has changed his address from 48 
Old Christchurch Road, to Regent Chambers, 15 Westover Road, 
Bournemouth. 

PRACTICE WANTED. 

FELLow with wide experience of best class work desires to pur- 
chase £1,000 per annum share in well established practice. A 
smaller share than the above, rising to a larger share according to 
terms of purchase would be entertained. London, Southern or 
South Western Counties Preferred, but would go abroad.  Strictest 
investigations welcomed. Full particulars, illustrations and photo- 
graphs of recent works available for inspection.—Apply Box No. 
2811, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ACCOMMODATION TO LET. 

ARCHITECTS’ offices, Essex Street, 4th floor, lift. 
large rooms overlooking Fountain Court, Temple. Central heating. 
Moderate rent.—Apply Box 4120, c/o The Secretary R.I1.B.A., 
9g Conduit Street, W.1, or telephone : Central 2304 or 2305. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

MeMBeER of the Institute requires offices in Bloomsbury district. 
Would consider sharing if vacant accommodation available.—Appl\ 
Box 5120,cC 0 The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 


Minutes V 


SESSION 1930-1931. 
4t a Special General Mceting held on Monday, 15 Decem- 
ber 193°, at 8.3Q p.m. Major Harry Bames in the Chair. 
The attendance book was signed by 16 Fellows (including 
12 members of Council), 8 Associates (including 3 members of 
Council), and 3 Licentiates. 
The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
1 December 1930, having been published in the JoURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 
The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :- 
Harold Bailey, elected Associate 1895, Fellow 1905. 
Harold Percy Brentnall, elected Associate 1907. 
Maximilian Joseph Bell, transferred to Licentiate Class 
1925. 
Leslie Sydney Dodgshun, elected Licentiate 1911. 
Thomas Malvern, elected Licentiate 1911. 
George Martin Tune, transferred to Licentiate Class 1925. 


Two very light 


and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The Chairman announced that the meeting had been sum- 
moned for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, 
approving the Council’s proposals for the amendment of Bye- 
laws 15, 20, 21, 24, 28c (il), 34, 35, 36, 38, 55, 64, 81(a@) and 83. 

The following Resolution was thereupon proposed by 
Dr. Raymond Unwin [V.P.] and seconded by Mr. Sydney 
D. Kitson [F.] : 

“That Bye-laws 15, 20, 21, 24, 28c (ii), 34, 35, 36, 
38, 55, 64, 81 (a) and 83 be amended as follows and the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 
Privy Council to such amendments as are required to 
give effect to this resolution.”’ 

Bye-law 15.—Delete existing Bye-law and substitute : 
‘Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached 
‘the age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, 
‘subject to the approval of the Council, be transferred 
‘without election to the class of ‘ Retired Fellows,’ ‘ Re- 
‘tired Associates,’ or ‘ Retired Licentiates’ as the case 
‘may be, but in such case his interest in, or claim against 

the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. The 
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‘amount of the annual subscript yavable by such 
‘Retired Fellow,’ ired ssociat or “‘ Retired 

‘** Licentiate ’ shall b I od r such amount as may 

‘be determined by resolution of the Council, excepting 

‘in the case of those I 1 scriptions as full 

‘* members for thirty yeat hall be exempt from 

‘further payment Fellow,’ * Retired 
\ssociate 


’ or ‘ Retired L itiat shall have tl ight 
‘to use the affix of his clas I yrd ‘ Retired ’ after 
‘it, shall be entitled to receive tl OURNAL and Kalendar, 
‘ shall be entitled to the of the Library, and shall have 
‘the right to attend General Meetings, but shall not be 
1 Fellow, Retired Asso- 


shall not engage in any 


> 


‘entitled to vote \ Retire 
‘ciate’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate 
‘ avocation which in the opinion of the Council is incon- 
‘ sistent with that of architecture Nothing contained in 
‘ this Bye-law shall affect the ri s of persons who at the 
‘ date of the passing of this By iw are members of the 
‘ classes of ‘ Retired Fellows ’ Retired Members of 
‘ the Society of Architects.’ ”’ 
Bye-law 20.—Delete from 
line down to the end of the Bye-law 
Bye-law 21.—In line 5 delete “‘ six ’’ and insert ‘‘twelve.”’ 
Delete lines 6 and 7 and line 8 down to and inclusive of 


thereof’’ in third 


the word ‘“ time.” 

Bye-law 24.—Delete line 28 after the word ‘‘ member,”’ 
the whole of line 29 and line 30 down to and inclusive of 
the word “‘ present,” and substitute the words “‘ as from 
‘“the date of the Council’s decision,” 

Bye-law 28 (c) (ii).—In lines 7 and 8 delete ‘‘ Norfolk 
“and Norwich Association ’’ and insert ‘‘ East Anglian 
‘ Society ” 

Bye-law 34.—At end of Bye-law de lete “‘ decided by the 
‘* drawing of lots’”’ and insert “‘ shall be the member or 
‘members who received the lowest number of votes at 
“his or their election.” 

Bye-law 35.—Line 34 delete “‘ within one week after 
“the Annual General Meeting ”’ and insert “ not less than 
‘* 19 days after the Report of the proceedings at the Annual 
‘“ General Meeting and the discussion of the Annual 
‘** Report have been published in the JOURNAL.” 

Bye-law 36.—At the end of paragraph insert: “‘ In the 
‘event of the death or resignation of a representative of 
“an Allied Society who is a member of the Council 
‘ under the provisions of Bye-law 28 (c) the Allied Society 
subject to the provisions 
inother representative 


‘ concerned shall have the right, 
‘* of the said Bye-law, to nominate 
‘in his place.” 

Bye-law 38. 
insert ‘‘ if received by the Council 
‘* the issue of the JOURNAL ”’ 


In line 7, aft the word “‘ criticisms ”’ 
j 


vithin fourteen days of 


Bye-law 55.—In line 15, after the words “ shall be ” 
delete ‘“‘ decided by the drawing of lots ”’ and insert “‘ the 
‘member or members who received the lowest number 
‘ of votes at his or their election.” 

At end of Bye-law 
‘Standing Committee « 
‘ retire annually, but shall be eligib yr reappointment by 
‘the Council up to a total peri f ynsecutive years.”’ 

Bye-law 64.—In line 4, after the word ‘* Council” 
insert ‘‘ which shall be posted to members not less than 
‘fourteen days before Meeting.”’ 

Bye-law 81 (a) Line Nortolk and Nor- 
‘wich Association ” Anglian Society ”’ 

Line 30, after the word SS¢ nsert ‘* Cambridge 
‘and Hertfordshire ” 

Bye-law 83.—In 
‘eight ”’ 


members of each 


Council shall 


insert, 


] } } 
ippointed by the 


and insert 


were proposed 


1 by Mi 1.H Barnes [L.] 


ments 


\ short discussion ensue 


by Mr. E. H. Woodcox 
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that in Bye-law No. 15 the age limit be increased fro fifty-five 
to sixty years, and that there be no annual subscription in the 
case of Retired Fellows. The amendments were t to the 
meeting and lost. 

The original resolution as printed in the notice was then put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings closed at 8.45 p.m. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF LOAN 
Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 
Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 
The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 


RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 54 per cent. gross, 
in excess of _,, 5% 


99 ¥ ” ” 


REPAYMENT. 
By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
OnE HALF of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

NotTe.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 





R.1I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
DaTEs OF PUBLICATION.—1931 :—10, 24 January; 7, 2! 
February ; 7, 21 March; 4,18 April; 2, 16 May; 6, 20 June; 
11 July; 8 August; 19 September; 17 October. 








